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Art.  I.  Leiiures  on  Hijlory  and  General  Policy ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  EJfay  on  a  Courfe  of  liberal  Education  for  civil  and 
active  Life.  ...By .fofeph  Priejlley^  LL.D.  F.R.S,  Ac,  Imp* 
Petr  op,  R,  Paris,  Holm,  Taurin,  AureL  Med,  Parii,  Harlem  • 
Cantab,  Americ,  et  Philad,  Socius,  4to.  Birmingham,  printed: 
Johnfon,  London.  1788. 

AMONG  the  numerous  ppduclions  of  this  indefatigable 
writer,  no  one  can  lay  claim  to  more  utility. than  the  work 
now  before  us.  By  unfolding  the  phenomena  of  nature,  weav¬ 
ing  the  endlefs  web  of  metaphyfics,  or  touching  the  difcordant 
firing  of  controverfy,  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  few,  and  our  la¬ 
bours  are  of  ufe  to  a  ftill  fmaller  number;  but  in  the  narrative 
of  the  adfions,  and  delineation  of  the  paflions  of  men  in  every 
poflible  fituation,  every  thinking  mind  is  interefted,  and  draws 
from  this  living  fource  of  example  the  moft  ufeful  kind  of  know- 
the  knowledge  of  man.  This,  as  the  mind  diredls  the 
^<^ions  of  the  body,  points  out  the  proper  employment  of  all 
our  acquirements  ;  without  it  as  a  philofopher,  as  a  man  of  bu- 
finefs,  as  a  politician,  a  man  lofes  himfclf  in  ideal  theories,  and 
oan  never  become  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  The  world  is 
fi'erefore  much  obliged  to  that  perfon  who  endeavours  to  facili- 
the  ftudy  of  hi  (lory,  and  enable  the  ftudent  to  reap  every 
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advantage  which  attends  it.  In  this  view  the  public  will  riot  W 
ungrateful  to  Dr.  Prieftley. 

We  cannot  give  the  reader  a  higher  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  work^  or  a  clearer  view  of  the  plan  purfued  in  it,  than 
by  infecting  the  introduction  to  the  firft  leClure  : 

‘  The  ftudy  of  hiftory  is  more  or  lefs  the  employment  of  all  pe? 
fons  of  reading  and  education.  This  was,  indeed,  the  eaiiielt  ufe 
that  was  made  of  letters.  For  the  mod  ancient  poems  were  almoll 
entirely  hirtorical;  and  verfe  was  firft  cultivated  in  preference  to 
profe  (which  feems  to  be  the  moll  natural  vehicle  of  hilloiy)  as  the 
beft,  becaufe  the  moll  lecure,  method  of  tranfmitfmg  to  pollerity  the 
knowledge  of  pall  events,  in  all  ages  the  writing  of  hillory  has  em- 
ployed  the  ableft  men  of  all  nations ;  and  to  this  day  i>ardly  any 
writer  enjoys  a  greater,  a  more  extenfive,  and  what  will  probably  be 
a  more  lading  reputation,  than  a  good  hiftorian. 

*  The  infinite  variety  there  is  in  the  fubjefts  of  hillory,  makes  it 
inviting  to  perfons  of  every  difpofitioh.  It  may  be  either  trifling 
cr  ferious.  It  fupplies  materials  with  equal  eafe  and  equal  copioul 
nefs  for  the  fallies  of  mirth,  an'd  the  graved'  difquifitions  of  philo 
fophy.  As  every  thing  comes  under  the  denomination  of  hillor>', 
which  informs  us  of  any  fad  which  is  too  remote  in  time  or  place  to 
be  the  fubjed  of  our  perfonal  knowledge  ;  it  is  calculated  for  theuic 
of  perlbns  of  both  fexes,  and  of  men  o(  all  ranks  and  of  all  profellions 
in  life.  Becaufe  it  cannot  be  prefumed  that  a  perfon  of  any  pro- 
feflion,  or  in  any  lituation,  can,  of  himfclf,  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  every  fad  which  it  is  for  his  advantage  to  be  acquainted  with. 

‘  Hillory  is  fo  conneded  with,  and  eflential  to,  all  kinds  of  know 
ledge,  that  the  moll  fuperficial  eflay  upon  any  fubjed  whatever  is 
hardly  tolerable,  unlefs  fome  kind  of  hiftorical  fads  be  introduced 
or  alluded  to  in  it.  The  njjcelfity  of  fads  to  moral  writers,  or  thofe 
who  w  rite  upon  the  theory  of  human  natune,  I  need  not  mention. 
And  certainly  no  perfon  can  be  a  good  divine,  much  lefs  undertake 
any  part  of  the  coniroverfy  with  unbelievers,  unlefs  he  be  very  well 
acquainted  with  hillory,  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical.  Indeed,  more 
than  half  of  the  books  of  feripture  conlill  of  hillory.  And  as  all 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftnment  mull  be  verified  by 
hillory t  none  but  a  good  hiftorian  can  be  a  judicious  commentator 
upon  fuch  important  parts  of  the  facred  writings. 

*  Beiides,  an  acquaintance  with  hillory  is  agreeable  to  us  as  fo 
clablc  and  converfcable  creatures  ;  fince  it  may  be  confidered  as  a 
means  of  extending  the  power  of  eonvcrfatlon/  and  making  the  dead 
of  the  party  equally  with  the  living.  Nay,  as  things  are  circum- 
ftanced,  the  dead  contribute  more  largely  to  gratify  our  natural  and 
eager  curiofity  to  be  informed  of  pall  and  remote  tranfadlions. 

*  In  this  held  of  hillory,  therefore,  which  is  open  to  every  ir.an 
of  letters,  and  in  which  every  man  of  tafte  and  curiofity  cannot  fo* 
to  pafs  a  ^reat  part  of  his  Icilurc  hours,  it  cannot  but  be  delirablc  to 
have  a  guide  (at  leaft  upon  a  perfon’s  firft  introduflion  into  Ic)  k’fl 

ihould  lofe  himfeif  in  the  boundlefs  variety  it  afibrds,  and  not 
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ftbl^  to  fmd  thofe  convenieht  eminences  from  which  he  will  have  the 
moft  eafy  and  agreeable  view  of  the  objefls  it  contains.  In  the 
charafter  of  this  guide,  gentlemen,  I  now  offer  you  my  Kell 
illiilance. 

‘  The  courfe  of  ledlures  we  are  now  entering  upon  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  both  by  direfling  you  to  the  eafieil  me- 
thodsof  acquiring  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  making  the 

proper  ufe  of  it  when  you  are  poffefted  of  it. 

That  the  obfervaiions  I  have  colledled  for  this  purpofe  may  be 
the  moll  intelligible  and  ufeful,  I  ihall  difpofe  of  them  in  the  fol¬ 


lowing  method ;  confidering, 

‘  I.  The  general  ufes  of  hiflory, 

*  11.  The  fources  of  hiftory. 

*  Ilf.  What  is  neceffary  or  iireful  to  be  known  previous  to  the 
iliidy  of  hiftory. 

*  IV.  Diredions  for  the  more  ea(y  acquiring  and  retaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  hiftory. 

‘  V.  Proper  objeds  of  attention  to  an  hiftonan.  And  under  this 
head  I  ihall  confider  the  feveral  fubjeds  of  general  policy^  or  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  chiefly  contribute  to  render  civil  focieties  fecure, 
numerous,  and  happy,  as  being  the  moft  important  of  all  objeds  of 
attention  to  readers  of  hiftory. 

‘  VI.  In  the  laft  place  I  would  give  you  a  genei^l  view  of  hiftory 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  but  Ihall  content  mylelf  with  referring  to 
Holberg,  or  fome  other  epitome  of  geineral  hiftory.* 


Thefe  five  general  .heads  are  fubdivided  into  a  variety  of  par- 
:ulars,  which  comprehend  much  more  than  is  promiled  in  th( 


ticulars,  which  comprehend  much  more  than  is  promiled  in  the 
title-page ;  indeed^  they  contain  a  range  of  knowledge  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  and  fo  well  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  that  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  it  would  not  only  lead  to  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  hiftory  of  all  ages,  but  form  the  ufeful  citizen,  the 
able  ftatefman,  and  intelligent  philofopher.  The  following  fub¬ 
jeds,  which  are  treated  of  in  Part  V,  Of  the  moft  important 
^  objeds  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory^)  will  confirm  what 
we  have  faid;  ‘  Different  objeds  to  different  perfons,  &c, 

*  General  obfervations  on  political  meafures,  periods  of  hiftory 
‘  more  particularly  worthy  of  attention.— The  rife  and  declen-' 
‘  fion  of  the  Roman  empire;  The  time  when  the  hiftory  of 
‘  feveral  European  countries  begins  to  be  interefting  to  the  reft 
‘  of  Europe.— The  moft  remarkable  periods  in  the  Englifli  and 
Scotch  hiftory.  The  moft  interefting  periods  in  the  hiftory 
‘  t>f  literature  and  the  arts. — ^The  moft  important  periods  in 
the  hiftory  of  manufadures  and  commerce. — Every  thing  in¬ 
terefting  in  hiftory  which  contributes  to  make  a  nation  happy, 
l^pulous,-  dr  fecure.  Of  government  in  general. — Of  poli¬ 
tical  and  civil  liberty,  &c. — Of  defpotic  government.— Of 
democracy.— Of  ariftocracy.  Of  the  prefent  European  mo- 
wchies. — Of  the  permanence  of  governments,  &c. — Of  a 
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^  ftate  of  barbarifm.  The  European  governments  (and  p>rti- 

*  cularly  the  Englifli)  traced  from  their  rife  in  Germany  to 
^  their  [>refent  form. — Of  the  feudal  fyftem,  &c. — Rife  of 

*  corporations.  The  rife  of  the  Englifh  commons.  The 
‘  daclenfion  of  the  feudal  fyftem  not  equal  ‘in  all  parts  of 

*  Europe. - Of  laws,  criminal  laws,  &c. - The  theory  of 

*  the  progrefs  of  law. — Of  an  attention  to  agriculture.— Of 

*  arts  and  manufactures.  —  Of  commerce. — Of  colonies  to  a 

*  commercial  Hate. --Maxims  with  refpe6l  to  money, — Of  the 

*  intereft  of  money.  Of  paper  money.  Of  exchange. — Of 

*  luxury,  &c. — Of  politenefs,  &c.  Of  the  influence  of  religion 

*  on  civil  fociety.  Of  civil  eftablifhments  of  religion.  The 
‘  influence  of  philofophy  on  civil  affairs. — Of  the  populoufnefs 
^  of  nations. — Of  the  ftrength  of  nations. — Of  the  expencesof 

*  government. — Of  national  debts. — Of  fcience,  See.  &c.— Of 
^  an  attention  to  Divine  Providence  in  the  conduft  of  human 

*  affairs.’  ' 

The  reader  will  perceive,  by  this  detail  of  fubjedts,  which 

appear  under  a  fmgle  head,  the  wide  field  which  is  opened  before 
him.  We  do  not  fay  that  upon  all,  or  indeed  upon  any  of  thefc 
fubjc6ts,  he  will  meet  with  every  thing  that  is  neceflary  to  be 
known.  This  was  not  to  be  expefted  ;  neither  was  it  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  author  that  he  fliould.  But  here  he  will  find  the 
route  that  he  is  to  purfue  marked  out  with  truth  and  precifion, 
and  in  general  every  author  referred  to  which  can  enable  him 
to  proceed  with  fuccefs ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  expefted 
from  a  wofk  of  the  kind,  from  a  text-hook  for  leftures  on  hiftory. 
A  few  errors  and  inadvertencies  which  Dr.  Prieftley  has  fallen 
into,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  correct  by  a  careful  exanfin- 
ation  of  the  fources  from  which  the  leftures  are  compiled,  and 
which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  referred  to  in  th 
work. 

We  could  have  wiflicd  to  have  laid  before  the  public  what  the 
author  has  faid  of  the  method  of  ftudying  Englifti  hiftory,  and 
his  account  of  our  original  hiftorians  ;  but  fuch  an  extra6t  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  proper  bounds  ;  we  lhall  therefore  content 
ourfelves  with  inferting  his  account  of  our  hiftorians  from  the 
fixteenth  century: 

^  ‘  The  firft  writer  worthy  of  our  notice  in  the  fixteenth  century  h 
Robert  Fabian,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  fome  lime  flieriff  of  Lon 
don,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1512.  His  Hijioriarum  Concordoi'^r^^ 
confiffs  of  feven  p^rts,  of  which  the  fix  firft  bring  down  the  hiftory 
from  Brutus  to  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  in  the  feventh  he  gi'O 
the  hiftory  of  our  kings  from  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.  He  is 
very  particular  in  the  affairs  of  London,  many  things  concerning  the 
government  of  that  great  city  being  noted  by  him  which  are  not  to 
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be  met  with  any  where  elfc.  He  mixes  all  along  the  French  hlftory 
With  the  Rnglifh,  but  in  different  chapters.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
ferenth  part  he  obferves  Higden’s  method,  of  making  his  years  com¬ 
mence  at  Michaelmas. 

*  Polydore  Virgil  was  the  moft  accom pi ifhed  writer,  for  elegance 
and  clearnefs  of  Ityle,  that  this  age  afforded.  He  wrote  the  hiftory 
of  our  nation  in  Latin  to  Henry  V  HI.  He  was  much  acquainted  with 
Englifh  affairs;  but  being  a  catholic,  he  gives  a  very  unfair  account 
of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  conduft  of  the  proteilants.  His  work, 
however,  is  neceffary  to  fupply  a  chafm  of  almofl  feventy  years  in  our 
hiftory,  including  particularly  the  lives  of  Edward  IV.  and  Edward  V. 
which  period  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  any  other  author. 

‘  Edward  Hall,  who  was  fome  time  recorder  of  London,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  i547>  wrote  a  large  account  of  the  wars  between 
thehoufes  of  York  and  Lancaller,  which  he  dedicates  to  Henry  VIII. 
If  the  reader  defires  to  know  what  fort  of  clothes  were  worn  in 
each  king’s  reign,  and  how  the  fafhions  altered,  this  is  the  author 
for  his  purpofe.  In  other  refpefls  his  information  is  not  very  va¬ 
luable. 

‘  The  Chronicle  written  by  William  Harrifon  and  Ralph  Hol- 
lingfhead,  two  obfeure  clergymen,  was  well  received,  and  is  Hill 
gready  elleemed.  Hollingfhead  frequently  owns  the  great  alTiftance 
he  had  from  Francis  Thynne,  fome  time  Lancaller  herald,  and  an 
eminent  antiquary  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fecond 
edition  of  this  hillory  was  continued  to  the  year  1586  by  John  Hooper, 
alias  Vowel. 

*  The  firll  author  we  meet  with  in  the  feventeenth  century  is  John 
Stow.  He  .was.  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  company  in 
London.  He  travelled  through  a  good  part  of  England  in  fearch 
after  manufeript  hiftorians,  in  the  libraries  of  our  cathedral  churches, 
and  was  very  exadl  and  critical  in  his  colledlions.  Having  fpent  above 
forty  years  in  thefe  lludies,  he  was  put  upon  the  corredion  and  pub- 
lilhing  of  Reyne  Wolf’s  Chrouicle,  by  Archbifhop  Whitgift;  and  he 
had  fairly  tranferibed  his  work,  and  made  it  ready  for  the  prefs,  when 
he  died,  in  the  year  1605.  Upon  his  death  the  reviling  and  conti¬ 
nuation  of  his  work  was  committed  to  Edward  Hows,  who  fays  he  be- 
ftowed  thirty  years  in  bringing  it  into  that  good  order  and  method  in 
which  we  now  fee  it. 

‘  The  Chronicle  of  John  Speed  is  the  largeft  and  befl,  fays  Mr. 
Nicholfon,  that  is  extant.  It  begins  with  the  firll  inhabitants  of  the 
iftand,  and  ends  with  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  King 
James,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

‘  The  Chronicle  of  Richard  Biker,  who  died  in  the  fleet  in  the 
year  *644,  met  with  very  great  fuccefs.  The  author  himfclf  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  our  kings  from  the  Romans  down  to  the  end  of  the 
feign  of  James  I.  and  it  was  continued  to  the  relloration  by  Edward 
Philip,  who  having  the  perufal  of  fome  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle’s 
papers  might  have  fet  that  great  revolution  in  its  true  light,  had 

iiot  ambition  and  flattery  carried  him*  beyond  the  truth  and  his 
copy. 
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*  In  latter  times  wc  have  had  no  want  of  hiftorlans^  at  leaft  0^ 
compilers  of  hillory.  The  misfortune  is  that  too  man^-  of  them  have 
been  mifled  by  feme  favourite  hypothefis,  which  they  feem  to  have 
written  to  fuppori.  To  pafs  by,  therefore,  fuch  writers  as  Sir  Win- 
fton  Churchill,  Sand  ford,  Brady;  Tyrrel,  Echard,  Carte,  and  Guthrie, 
W'hich  are  either  faid  to  fall  under  the  former  cenfure,  or  arc  too 
voluminous,  or  ill  digefted,  to  be  read  with  much  pleafu re  or  im¬ 
provement,  1  lhall  give  a  (hort  view  of  the  more  confiderable  that 
remain. 

‘  Clarendon,  who  accompanied  Charles  IF.  in  his  exile,  who  was 
aftcrwwds  bis  chancellor,  and  laft  of  all  difearded  by  him,  wrote  i 
'full  and  pretty  ftithful  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  But  as  he  is  thought  to  adhere  too  much  to  the  royil 
party,  it  will  be  necefTary  for  the  reader  to  compare  his  account  of 
things  with  thofe  of  Whitlocke  and  Ludlow,  who  were  of  the  oppofitc 
party;  of  whom  the  one  was  a  zealous  prelbyterian  and  the  other  an 
independent;  and  who>  on  account  of  the  rank  and  employments 
^ey  bore  under  the  commonwealth,  had  no  lefs  advantage  than  Cla¬ 
rendon  of  being  well  informed  of  what  they  wrote.  Clarendon  is 
the  firit  Englifhraan  who  feems  to  have  attempted  to  write  hiftory 
with  any  degree  of  dignity;  and  confidering  how  bad  a  tafte  for 
compolition  prevailed  at  this  time,  his  fuccefs  was  confiderable.  But 
the  length  of  his  periods,  and  bis  long  and  frequent  parenthefes,  are 
very  tirefome. 

‘  Few  writers  have  ev^er  had  a  better  opportunity  of  procuring  in- 
formation  than  Bifhop  Burnet;  and  the  hiftoty  he  has  left  us  of  //; 
c^n  times  is  certainly  a  valuable  work.  But  being  a  zealous  advocate 
for  the  houfes  of  Orange  and  Hanover,  he  is  charged  with  great  par¬ 
tiality,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reafon,  by  the  party  whole 
principles  he  oppofed. 

*  Of  all  the  general  hiftories  of  our  nation  till  the  revolution  none 
arc  fo  full,  and  fo  impartial,  as  that  written  by  Rapin,  a  Frenchman, 
who  came  over  with  King  William  from  Holland,  and  after  having 
ferved  under  him  in  Ireland,  and  travelled  as  tutor  to  fome  of  cur 
Englilh  nobility,  retired  again  to  Holland,  where  he  fpent  twenty 
years  in  the  compofition  of  this  excellent  hiftory.  If  this  writer  be 
thought  tedious  in  fome  parts  of  his  work,  it  is  owing  to  his  extreme 
care  to  omit  no  circumftance  of  any  important  tranfaftion,  and  to 
his  fidelity  in  keeping  clofe  to  his  authorities.  The  notes  of  l  indal, 
who  tranflated  this  work,  are  an  ufeful  fupplement  to  it,  and  a  cor- 
reftion  of  it  in  fevcral  places.  The  fame  author  has  written  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Rapin  to  the  reign  of  George  11. 

A  more  entertaining  hiftory  of  the  lame  period,  and  much  f»[- 
perior  in  point  of  compofition,  is  that  of  Mr*  Hume.  For  a  judi¬ 
cious  choice  of  materials,  and  a  happy  difpofition  of  them,  together 
with  perfpicuity  of  ftylc  in  recording  them,  this  writer  was  hardly 
ever  exceeded;  efpecially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  which  is 
by  far  the  moft  elaborate.  The  earlier  part  of  his  hiftory  is  t^  fb* 
pcrficial.  He  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  our  conlh- 
tution,  and  has  defeended  more  into  the  internal  llate  of  the  nation, 
in  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  manners  and  fentiments  of  each  age, 
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ftttc  of  property  and  perfonal  fecurity,  with  the  improvements  In  tlie 
conveniences  of  life,  than  moil  other  writers ;  bat  he  has  repre- 
fented  the  ancient  government  as  much  more  arbitrary  than  it  really 
was,  as  will  appear  by  the  much  more  accurate  accounts  of  Dr.  Sul¬ 
livan,  and  efpecially  Mr.  Millar,  whofe  work  on  the  Englilh  con* 
llitution  I  cannot  too  ftrongly  recommend.  Some  great. faults  in 
Mr.  Hume’s  hiftory  were  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.-Towers.  Mr.  tlume 
is  alfo  thought  by  many  to  have  given  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the 
charafters  of  our  princes  of  the  Stewart  family,  by  omitting  to  men¬ 
tion  thofe  particulars  in  their  condudl  which  have  b.*cn  mou  objecled 
to ;  and  it  was  probably  with  a  view  to  exculpate  them  that  he  has 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  give  the  colour  that  he  has  done  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  periods  of  our  hillory.  A  good  antidote  to  what  is  un¬ 
favourable  to  liberty  in  Mr.  Hume  will  be  found  in  the  very  mallerly 
hillory  of  Mrs.  Macaulay.  Though  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Hume  is,  upon 
the  whole,  excellent,  yet  he  has  departed  more  than  any  other  writer 
of  the  prefent  age  front  the  true  Englilh  idiom,  and  leaned  more  to 
that  of  the  French. 

*  Dr,  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  Scotland  throws  great  light  upon  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  in  point  of  coropofition,  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  Hume. 

‘  A  valuable  treafure  of  materials  for  the  conftitutional  hiftory  of 
England  is  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Hifiory  lately  publilhed, 
and  in  the  journals  and  debates  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  va¬ 
rious  hands,  antong  which  thofe  taken  by  Mr.  Grey  are  the  mod 
valuable ;  relating  to  the  times  before  and  after  the  important  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  revolution. 

‘  It  is  in-fuch  large  works  as  thefe,  and  the  letters  and  journals  of 
enunent  men,  who  had  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  tranladtions  of 
their  times,  as  thofe  of  Melville,  Henry  Lord  Clarendon,  and  others, 
that  we  are  tranfported  as  it  were  int-)  thofe  pall  times.  I'hefe  give 
us  an  infight  into  the  manners  and  turn  of  thinking  which  prevailed 
in  them,  and  bring  us  intimately  acquainted  with  the  perlbns  who 
made  the  greatell  figure  in  them.  Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  enter 
into  their  fentiments  and  views,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  pe¬ 
culiar  charafter,  temper,  and  manner.  In  fjch  works  as  thefe  the 
men  themfelves  are  feen  afting  and  fpeaking ;  whereas  in  general 
hiftory  we  are,  at  bed,  only  told  how  they  fpoke  and  a(fted,  wliich  is 
a  thing  very  difierent  from  the  former.  Of  fuch  books  as  thefe  there 
has  been  no  want  finge  the  introduftion  of  priming  into  England; 
particularly  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllf.  fo  that  a  very  Citisfadory 
idea  of  our  hiftory  from  that  time  may  be  had  by  any  perfon  who 
will  tukc  the  requifite  pains  for  it.* 

From  what  the  Doctor  has  here  faid  of  Clarendon,  Bifliop 
Burnet,  and  Mr.  Hume,  it  will  be  obferved  that- he  has,  in  a 
great  rneafure,  preferved  that  impartiality  which  we  expected 
from  him.as  a  philofophery  but  w^hich,  as  a  party  man^  vve  doubted 
whether  he  would  have  been  able  to  preferve.  He  has  fpoken 
with  moderatigni  without  dogmatifiu,  on  both  fides.  We 
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fincerely  join  with  him  in  his  high  approbation  of  Mr.  Millar's 
work  on  ihe  Englifh  conftitution,  and  in  his  ftrong  recom¬ 
mendation  of  it  to  every  Britifh  fubjefl;  but  we  cannot  fub- 
feribe  to  his  charadler  of  the  compilation  publifhed  by  Mrs, 
Macaulay,  which  is  in  no  refpedl  what  he  terms  it,  a  ‘  very 
^  mafttrly  hiftory.’  Neither  are  v\  e  entirely  of  his  opinion  as  to 
Dr.  Robertfon’s  hiftory  of  Scotland  ;  for,  in  point  of  compofi- 
tion,  ue  think  it  inferior  to  that  of  Hume.  I'he  llyle  of  the 
latter  is  clear,  unafFefled,  elegant,  and  nervous;  the  diftion  is 
always  fuited  to  the  fubjeft ;  they  every  where  rife  and  fall  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  therefore  give  that  fatisfaftion  to  the  reader  which 
nature  and  truth  always  produce.  While,  in  the  latter,  things 
great  and  fmall,  events  the  moft  common  as  v/ell  as  the  moft 
intcrefting  are,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  good  tafte,  ex- 
prefied  in  the  fame  unvaried  pomp  of  words.  We  have  our 
doubts  too  whether,  in  this  latter  hiftory,  fo  much  ‘  light  be 
^  thrown  upon  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth*  as  the  Doftor 
imagines;  for  if  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  the  other  defenders  of 
Queen  Mary,  have  vindicated  the  charadter  of  that  unfortunate 
queen,  which  feems  now  to  be  the  moft  general  opinion,  then 
the  complexion  of  that  period  mull:  aflume  an  oppofite  hue,  and 
many  of  the  charadters  and  tranfadlions  appear  in  a  very  diflerent 
light  from  that  in  which  they  are  exhibited  by  Dr.  Robertfon. 

Prefixed  to  the  ledtures  is  ‘  An  Eflay  on  a  Courfe  of  liberal 
^  Education  for  civil  and  adfive  Life,*  firft  publiftied  in  1764; 
in  w’hich  Dr.  Prieftley,  with  much  good  fenfe  and  becoming 
medefty,  finds  fault  with  the  prefent' mode  of  education,  which 
was  at  firft  eftabliflaed  Xo  'fuit  a  ftate  of  fociety  very  different  from 
the  prefent,  and  is  new,  from  habit  and  prejudice,  blindly  ad¬ 
hered  to,  when  it  is  in  every  refpect  unfuitable.  Were  a  think¬ 
ing  ftranger  to  be  told,  in  a  commercial  country,  which  has 
colonies  or  eftablifhments  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which 
is  obliged  to  have  a  numerous  army,  and  a  formidable  navy; 
where,  by  the  conftitution,  almoft  every  man  of  education  may 
afpire  to  the  dignity  of  a  legiflator,  and  confequently,  where  an 
education  for  civil  and  adfive  life  (hould  be  chiefly  attended  to; 
that  in  the  great  ejiablijhed  feminaries  of  that  country  no  inch 
thing  was  ever  thought  of ;  what  muft  be  his  aftonifhment,  could 
the  information  obtain  belief?  Were  he  further  told  that,  in 
thefe  feminaries,  the  youth  were  obliged,  till  they  left  them  at 
the  age  of  feventeen,  eighteen,  or  twenty,  to  confine  themlelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  two  dead  languages,  in  which  few  of  them  ever 
made  great  proficiency,  and  that  all  of  them  indifcriminatcly 
were  compelled  to  wTite  verfes  in  thefe  languages  ;  could  he 
abltain  from  pity  or  ridicule  ?  But  fkould  this  intelligent  ftranger 
venture  to  fay,  with  Dr,  Prieftley,  tfiat  it  is  certainly  our  wifdoi.i 
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to  contrive  that  the  ftudies  of  youth  fliould  tend  to  fit  them  for 
the  bufinefs  of  manhood  ;  and  that  the  objefts  of  their  attention, 
and  turn  of  thinking  in  younger  life,  lliould  not  be  too  remote 
from  the  deftined  employment  of  their  riper  years,  he  would, 
from  many,  meet  with  afperity,  as  a  bufy  meddler,  or  contempt, 
as  an  ignorant  innovator. 

The  following  authentic  anecdote  will  not  be  here  inappli^ 
cable,  as  it  places  an  attention  to  words  alone  in  a  proper  point 
of  view.  A  young  man  of  a  liberal  education,  and  who  had 
fpent  fome  years  abroad  at  a  foreign  univerliiy,  was  prefented  to 
a  fmall  vicarage  in  the  north  of  England.  Soon  after  taking 
pofleffion,  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  patron  to  pay  his 
refpedis  to  Dean  — ,  who,  as  it  was  now  the  /hooting  feafon, 
was  in  refidence  for  a  couple  of  months  at  his  living.  He  went, 
and  was  received  with  that  kind  of  proud  civility  which  is  fo  dif- 
gufting  to  a  man  of  an  independent  mind.  Dr.  C - ,  after¬ 

wards  Archdeacon  of  — — ,  was  there  on  a  vifit  to  the  Dean; 
there  was  no  other  company  but  the  wives  of  the  two  doctors, 
and  three  young  ladies.  At  dinner,  after  fome  fignificant  nods 
between  the  two  dignitaries,  the  fubjeil  of  the  Greek  language 

was  introduced.  Dr.  C - ,  who  had  an  excellent  memory, 

repeated  long  paflages  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  to  evince 
the  beauty  of  that  language;  which  were  commented  upon  at 
great  length  by  the  learned  gentlemen.  The  vicar,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  manners  of  a  different  kind,  thinking  that 
this  converfation  could  nofbe  entertaining  to  the  ladies,  moftly 
addrefled  himfelf  to  them,  and  was  very  fparing  of  his  learned 
remarks.  The  pair  of  do£lors,  miftaking  politenefs  for  igno¬ 
rance,  gave  evident  figns  of  an  intended  furious  attack,  as  foon 
as  the  ladies  had  retired.  When  accordingly  the  latter  withdrew, 
the  ftorm  burft  upon  him ;  paflages  from  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  Demofthenes,  &c.  &c.  were  quoted,  the  various  readings 
minutely  examined,  and  the  proper  one  fettled  with  much  dog¬ 
matical  decifion.  They  now  found,  however,  that  the  vicar 
was  not  fo  filent  as  before,  that  he  mixed  in  the  converfation,  and 
even  ventured  often  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  learned  digni¬ 
taries.  But  all  his  remarks  were  rejefted ;  he  was  told,  ‘  We 
‘  are  intimately  acquainted  with  thefe  matters,  the  lludy  of  them 
^  has  been  the  great  bufinefs  of  our  lives  ;  but  that  we  fuppofe  is 
*  not  your  cafe,  as  you  w^as  not  bred  at  either  of  our  univerfi- 
‘  ties.*  Things  went  on  for  fome  time  in  this  way,  when  the 

Hymns  of  Callimachus  were  mentioned.  Dr.  C -  addrefled 

cbe  dean  with  much  felf  confcquence,*  informing  him  he  had  dif- 
covered  that  ‘  sWAii  wran  He  can  do  it, 

^  fince  he  is  placed  at  the  right-hand  of  Jove,’  in  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  wa^  Itoldn  from  the  55th  verfe  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the 
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Adis  of  the  Apoftles, /  oJi  ^Injovr  «x  rev  Qhv,  He 

‘  faw  jefus  Handing  at  the  right-hand  of  God/  The  dean 
agreed  that  this  vy^s  a  happy  diicovery,  and  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fadt.  Struck  with  tlie  ablbrdity  and  ignorance 
pf  Hiis  precious  piece  of  criticlfm,  the  vicar,  however,  preferved 
his  gravity,  and  only  modeftly  cbferved  that  fimilar  ideas  natur 
rally  produced  fnnilar  expreffions,  without  inducing  the  fufpi^ 
cion  of  theft.  ^  Sir,  you ’ll  permit  MS  to  inow  thefe  things’  was 
the  paly  reply  they  condefeended  to  make.  I'hough  provoked 
by  their  fupercilious  treatment,  the  vicar  Hill  kept  his  temper, 
referying  his  homerthruft  till  next  day,  when  he  ki>ew  that  the 
dodtors  were  to  dine  with  a  large  company  at  the  houfe  of  his 
patron.  Havipg  previoufly  acquainted  him  with  the  reception 
he  had  met  with  “Orn  the  dean,  and  his  intention  qf  being  re¬ 
venged  on  hira  and  his  brother  dodlor,  he  that  day  contrived  tQ 
intr^uce  the  fubjedl  after  dinner,  I'he  dodtors,  as  keen  as 
ever  to.  difplay  their  fuperior  ficill  iq  Grecian  lore,  afked  him 
w^hether  he  could  to  day  produce  any  better  arguments  againit 
the  folidity  of  their  remark  on  Callimachus  th^tn  he  h^d  ye/Jirda)\ 
^  I  think  I  can,’  replied  he.  ‘  Do,  let  us  hear  them  ;  we  dare 
‘  fay,  from  the  fpecimens  you  have  already  given,  that  they  are 
*  corivincing  ones  indeed.’— ‘  I  have  hut  one,’  faid  the  vicar  i 
^  how  far  it  may  be  e(^nvincing  the  company  fha!l  judge.  I 
^  maintain  then  that  Callimachus  could  not  have  ftolen  an  ex- 
‘  preHion  from  the  writer  of  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles  for  the  beft 
‘  of  reafons,  as  the  former  lived  above  200  years  before  the 
^  latter  was  born.— Judgment,  gentlemen;  is  my  argument 
y  conclujive?^  A  loud  burft  of  laughter  clearly  decided  in  favour 
of  the  vicar;  and  the  two  dodlors,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
vifit,  did  not  feel  themfelves  in  the  mpft  comfortable  fituation. 
Such  will  always  be  the  confequence  when  an  acquaintance  with 
words  U  oppofed  to  real  knowledge. 

With  refpedl  to  education  in  this  country,  a  flupid  Afiatic 
permanency  feema  to  be  preferred  by  the  greater  number  to  the 
moft  delirable  revoluUon\  and,  to  pleafe  them,  the  mind  muft  be 
fed  with  mufty  acorns,  which  have  been  gathered  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  inftead  of  w'holefome  food.  The  dcfpotifm 
of  hahit  is  wonderful ;  what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  be¬ 
comes  afSmilated  with  our  nature,  and,  however  detrimental,  all 
the  powers  of  reafon  often  combat  it  in  vain.  A  ftronger  in- 
ilance  cannot  be  produced  of  this  defpotifm  than  2ijn  exhibition 
which  takes  place  every  year  in  one  of  the  firft  feminaries  of 
this  kingdom.  Numbers  of  the  chief  perfonages,  both  in  church 
and  (late,  alTemble  to  hear  the  youth  give  marks  of  their  dili¬ 
gence  and  proficiency;  after  w'hich  they  are  encouraged  to  go 
round  the  company,  like  common  beggi^rs,  aixd  every  man  drop? 
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hU  aUns  intQ  the  cap  of  the  young  mendicant,  though  it 
known,  by  the  experience  of  years,  we  may  fay,  of  ages,  that  the 
money  thus  collcfted  is  to  be  fpent  in  riot  and  debauchery.  Thus 
is  the  young  mind  degraded  by  thofe  who  fliould  be  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  public  virtue — an  abfurd  and  pernicious  cuftom  gives  a 
(anftion  to  meanp.ejfs  and  vice,  for  no  better  reafqn  than  tjecauje 
it  is  a  cuftom. 

But,  with  regar4  to  a  reform  in  education,  long-eftablifhe4 
(ujlom  is  not  the  only  obftacle  in  the  way.  The  immenfe  efta-. 
bfilhments  which  have  been  formed  upon  the  old  plan  give  a 
weight  .and  influence  to  the  members  of  thefe  eftabjifhineiits 
which  they  throw  into  the  anti-reforming  fcale.  Poirefied  of 
confecjuence  and  high  emoluments,  they  dread,  and  they  oppofe 
all  change,  while,  from  their  fituation,  and  the  nature  of  our  go¬ 
vernment,  their  oppofition  will  always  have  great  effed.  This^ 
with  the  little  attention  paid  to  a  matter  of  fuch  high  import¬ 
ance  by  the  legiflature,  give  but  fmall  hopes  of  a  fpcedy  reform¬ 
ation:  but  the  progrefs  of  fociety  has  already  had  fome  effe£l, 
and  will  perhaps  gradually  remedy  the  evil.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  fubjoin  a  ftiort  fpecimen  of  Dr.  Pricftlcy’s  Efiay,  in  hopes 
that  it  will  induce  our  readers  to  perufe  the  whole,  and  ferioufly 
to  examine  a  fubjeft  where  all  are  fo  intimately  concerned: 

*  It  feems  to  be  a  defeft  In  our  prefent  fyftem  of  public  education, 
that  a  proper  courfe  of  ftudies  is  not  provided  for  gentlemen  who  arc 
dcfigned  to  |ill  the  prinfipal  ftations  of  a5li<ve  lifi,  diftind  from  thofe 
which  are  adapted  to  the  learned  profejffions.  We  have  hardly  any 
medium  between  an  education  for  the  compting-houfe,  confifting  of 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  metchants’-accompts,  and  a  method  of  in^ 
ftitution  in  the  abftra6l  fcicnce^  :  fo  that  we  have  nothing  liberal  that 
♦  is  worth  the  attention  of  gentlemen,  whofe  views  neither  of  thefe  two 
pppofite  plans  may  fuit. 

‘  ForoVerly  none  but  the  clergy  were  thought  to  have  any  occaflon 
for  learning.  It  was  natural,  tnerefore,  that  the  whole  plan  of  edu¬ 
cation,  from  the  grammar- fchool  to  the  finifliing  at  the  univerfty, 
ftould  be  calculated  for  their  ufe.  If  a  few  other  perfons,  who  were 
not  dcfigned  for  holy  orders,  offered  themfelves  for- education,  it 
could  not  be  expedled  that  a  courfe  of  ftudies  fhould  be  provided  for 
them  only.  ✓And,  indeed,  as  all  thofe  perfons  who  fuperintended  the 
bufinefs  of  education  were  of  the  clerical  order,  and  had  themfelves 
been  taught  nothing  but  the  rhetoric,  logic,  and  fchool- divinity,  or 
civil  law,  which  coniprifed  the  whole  compafs  of  human  learning  for 
fcycral  centuries,  it  could  cot  be  expedled  that  they  fhould  enter¬ 
tain  larger  or  more  liberal  views  of  education  ;  and  ftill  lefs  that  they 
fhould  ftrike  out  a  courfe  of  ftqdy  for  the  ufe  of  men  who  were  uni- 
vcrfally  thought  to  have  no  need  of  ftudy;  ^nd  of  whom  few  were 
(o  fenfible  of  their  own  w'ants  as  to  defire  any  fuch  advantage, 

‘  fiefides,  in  thofe  days  the  great  ends  of  human  fociety  feem  to 
have  been  but  little  undci-ftood.  Men  of  the  greaieft  rank,  fort^ne, 
.  .  . .  •  and 
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and  influence,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  all  the  afl'airs  of  flate,  had 
no  idea  of  the  great  objeds  of  wife  and  extenfive  policy;  and  there¬ 
fore  could  never  apprehend  that  any  fund  of  knowledge  was  requifue 
for  the  molt  eminent  llations  in  the  community.  Few  peribns  ima¬ 
gined  what  were  the  true  fources  of  wealth,  power,  and  happinefs, 
in  a  nation.  Commerce  w'as  little  underflood,  or  even  attended  to; 
and  fo  flight  was  the  connexion  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
that  general  politics  weia  very  contracled.  And  thus,  men’s  views 
being  narrow,  little  previous  furniture  of  mind  W'as  requilite  to  con- 
dud  them. 

*  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  advances  which  were 
made  to  a  more  perfed  and  improved  flate  of  fociety  were  very  flow; 
and  the  prefent  happier  flate  of  things  was  brought  about,  rather  bv 
an  accidental  concurrence  of  circumflances,  than  by  any  efforts  of 
human  wifdom  and  foreflght.  We  fee  the  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence  in  thefe  revolutions  which  have  gradually  given  a  happier 
turn  to  affairs,  while  men  have  been  the  paflive  and  blind  inflrumenis 
of  their  owm  felicity. 

‘  But  the  fituation  of  things  at  prefent  is  vaflly  different  from 
what  it  was  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  The  objeds  of  human  at¬ 
tention  are  prodigioufly  multiplied  ;  the  connexions  of  ilates  are  ex¬ 
tended  ;  a  refledion  upon  our  prefent  advantages,  and  the  fleps  by 
which  we  have  arrived  to  the  degree  of  power  and  happinefs  we  now 
enjoy,  has  (hewn  us  the  true  fources  of  them  ;  and  fo  thoroughly 
awakened  are  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  to  .'i  fenfe  of  their  true  irue- 
refts,  that  we  are  convinced  the  fame  fupine  inattention  with  which 
affairs  were  formerly  conduded  is  no  longer  fafe;  and  that,  without 
fuperior  degrees  of  wifdom  and  vigour  in  political  meafures,  every 
thing  we  have  hitherto  gained  will  infallibly  be  loft,  and  be  quickly 
uansferred  to  our  mere  intelligent  and  vigilant  neighbours.  In  this 
critical  poflurc  of  affairs,  more  lights,  and  fuperior  induftry,  are  re- 
quifitc,  both  to  minifters  of  flate,  and  to  all  perfons  who  have  any 
influence  in  fchemes  of  public ‘and  national  advantage ;  and  confe- 
quently  a  different  and  a  better  furniture  of  mind  is  requifite  to  be 
brought  into  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

*  This  is  certainly  a  call  upon  us  to  examine  the  flate  of  educatkn 
in  this  country,  ana  to  confider  how  thofe  years  are  employed  which 
men  pafs  previous  to  their  entering  into  the  world ;  for  upon  this 
their  future  behaviour  and  fuccefs  mull  in  a,  great  meafure  depend. 
Atranfition,  which  is  not  eafy,  can  never  be  made  with  advantage; 
and  therefore  it  is  certainly  our  wifdom  to  contrive  that  the  fludies 
of  youth  fhould  tend  to  fit  them  for  the  bufinefs  of  manhood ;  and 
that  the  objefts  of  their  attention,  and  turn  of  thinking  in  younger 
life,  fhould  not  be  too  remote  from  the  deftined  employment  of  their 
riper  years.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  mull  neceffarily  be  mere 
novices  upon  entering  the  great  world,  be  almoft  unavoidably  em- 
barraffed  in  their  condu6l,  and,  after  all  the  time  and  expence  be¬ 
llowed  upon  their  education,  be  indebted  to  a  ferie^  of  blunders  fer 
the  moll  ufeful  knowledge  they  will  ever  acquire.’ 
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The  whole  EfTay  is  highly  worthy  of  attention ;  and  to  thofe 
who  imagine  (though  we  think  falfely)  that  it  contains  views  inju¬ 
rious  to  their  intereih,  we  can  only  fay  fas  cjl  et  ab  hojie  dueri. 

To  conclude^  ‘the  author,  in  this  volume,  has  colleded  from 
every  quarter  vvliatever  could  tend  to  make  his  work,  what  w'e 
really  think  it,  a  molt  ufeful  publication.  It  is  with  regret  we 
^Jd,  fi  ftc  omnia,  I'herc  arc  Ibme  inaccuracies  in  the  language, 
and  in  general  the  didtion  docs  not  feem  to  have  been  much  at¬ 
tended  to  ;  but  it  is  fufficiently  perfpicuous. 


Art.  II.  A  Treatife  on  Practical  Ajironomy,  By  the  Rev,  S* 
f^ince^  A,  M.  F,R,S,  4to,  18s.  fewed.  Cambridge,  printed : 
Cadell,  London. ,  1790. 


This  work  is  fuited  to  the  practical  genius  of  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tion.  rhough  fcience  has  fallen  from  its  former  dignity 
and  importance,  this  country  ftill  maintains  its  preeminence  in 
the  arts.  Within  thefe  thirty  years  vaft  improvements  have 
been  introduced  into  the  aftronomical  inftruments,  and  the  mode 
of  conducting  obfervations  has  been  almoft  totally  changed. 
Partial  deferiptions  have  been  occafionally  publifhed;  but  a  troa- 
tife,  w^hich  contained  a  complete  detail  of  the  implements  of  a 
modern  obfervatory,  was  ftill  wanting.  Mr.  Vince  has  under¬ 
taken  this  talk,  and  performed  it  with  great  judgment.  His  de¬ 
feriptions  are  fimple,  clear,  and  popular,  and  his  directions  and 
remarks  are  difFufe,  and  even  minute.*  He  explains  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  conftruClion  of  the  inftruments,  and  details  their  ufes 
and  adjuftments.  He  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  afliftance  of  Dr. 
Malketyne  and  Mr.  Ramfden,  and  has  rendered  his  deferiptions, 
by  means  of  accurate  engravings,  intelligible  even  to  thofe  per- 
fons  who  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  fee  the  inftruments. 

In  Chap.  I.  Mr.  Vince  explains  the  curious  contrivance  of 
Vernier  or  Nonius,  by  which  minute  portions  are  meafured  by 
the  differences  of  proximate  fcales.  His  account  feems  to  be 
rather  inaccurate.  The  principle  is  this :  If  the  unit  of  the 
fundamental  fcale  be  divided  into  n  parts,  and  of  thefe  p^ts 
be  divided  by  mn^  it  is  evident  that  each  of  thefe  will  exceed  the 


former  by-i-;  or  the  original  parts  will  virtually  be  fubdivided 


by  m.  In  his  illuftration,  Mr.  Vince  fuppofes  that  the  produvi 
of  24  by  25  is  500  inftead  of  600.  This  remark  would  be  too 
minute,  had  not  the  author  felecfed  the  example  for  a  particular 
purpofe,  and  repeated  the  miftake. 

In  Chap.  II.  he  treats  of  Hadley’s  quadrant.  This  moft 
beautiful  and  ufeful  inftrument  was  tiill  conftrufted  about  the 

*  ' *  year 
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'  *  •  ^  *  ’  •  * 
year  1736.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  foreftaff,  and  of  DaVis’s 

ijuadrant,  had  long  been  felt;  and  the  difficulty  of  obferving  ai 
fca  was  confidered  as  a  barrier  to  the  difeovery  of  longitude*.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Sir  Chriftopher  W^ren,  difeo- 
Vered,  towards  the  end  of  laft  century,  the  principle  which 
Mr,  Hadley  employed  in  conftrufting  his'quadrant.  The  re¬ 
flecting  tclefcopc  enjoyed  the  fame  Angular  fortune;  It  was  in¬ 
vented  in  1670  by  Mr;  James  Gregory,'  but  wzs  firft  bbnftrufted 
above  fixty  years  afterwards  by  his  countryman  Mr.  Short;  The 
difeovery  of  Hadley’s  quadrant  has  been  claimed  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans;  An  ingenious  New-Englander^  it  is  faid;  conftrudtcd 
by  himfelf  an  inftrument  of  this  kind  at  fea.  Hadley’s  quadrant 
depends  upon  a  curious  optical  principle;  An  incident  ray  of 
light  makes  with  the  fame  ray,  after  a  double  refledtion,  an  angle 
equal  to  twice  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors.  In  the  fore  ob- 
fervation  the  anj^le  w^hich  the  mirrors  make  with  each  other  is 
acute;  in  the  obfervation  it  is  obtufe.  In  meafuring  the 
angle  fubtended  by  near  objedls,  a  fmall  corredion  muft  be  made 
for  the  diftance  of  the  mirrors  from  each  other.  But  when  the 
objects  are  remote,  their  pofition  with  regard  to  each  of  the 
glafl'es  may  be  cohfidcred  as  abfolutely  the  fame.  Mr;  Vince 
gives  very  full  directions  for  the  ufe  and  adjuftment  of  this  in- 
Itrument.  Maj'iy  of  thefe  would  naturally  occur  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  obferver.  The  back  obfervation  is  the  moft  liable  to  error^ 
and  its  adjullment  the  moft  difficult.  Other  methods  of  cor¬ 
recting  it  have  lately  been  propofed  I)y  Mr.  Dollond  and  Mr. 
Blair;  Oiir  author  then  gives  directions  for  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  fun,  moon,  or  ftars,  at  fea,  by  the  fore  and  back  obfervations ; 
alfo  their  diftances  and  their  altitude  at  land,  by  means  of  what 
is  termed  an  artificial  horizon.  In  determining  the  time  from 
equal  altitudes,  the  author 'propofes  a  neat  formula.  Let  /=  the 
tangent  of  the  latitude,  v  —  the  tangent  of  the  declination,  s  — 
the  fine,  and  r  ==  the  lono;eft,  of  the  hour  angle  from  noon, 
and  d  *  the  temporary  variation  of  declination ;  the  correction 

is  i  He  clofes  with  a  fhort,  diftinCt  account  of  the 

method  of  difeov'ering  longitude  at  fea  by  the  diftance^  of  the 
moon  from  the  fun  or  a  fixed  ftar.*  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  our  prefent 
aft ronorner. royal,  w'as  the  firft  who,-  by  his  ingenuity  and  in- 
duftfy,  properly  reduced  it  to  praCtice. 

In  Chap.  III.  Mr.  Vince  treats  minutely  of  the  telefcopic 
wires.  Jf  thefe  be  parallel  and  vertical,  the  time  of  the  paflage 
of  a  heavenly  body  is  inverfely  as  the  cofine  of  the  zenith  dif- 
lance.  From  this  principle,  the  time  cf  the  central  tranfitof  the 
fun  may  be  determined  ;  it  may  alfq  be  difeovered  by  obferving 
the  approach  of  the  one  limb  to  the  feveral  wires,  and  afterwards 

the 
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fhc  ret^^flion  of  the  other*  It  is  more  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
paflage  of  the  moon,  owing  to  her  parallax,  the  irregularity  of 
her  motions,  and  the  variation  of  her  afpedf.  Dr.  Maflcelvnc 
has,  however,  given  a  formula  for  this  purpofe.  The  motion 
of  a  heavenly  body  in  the  field  of  a  telefcope  is  not  exa<Sily  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizontal  wire^  for  it  is  affefted  by  the  change  of 
declination  and  of  refradlion.  The  quantity  of  refraction  be- 
fides  varies  with  the  denfity  and  temperature  of  the  atmofphere. 
If  h  denote  the  temperature  in  degrees  of  Farenheit,  a  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  in  inches,  %  the  zenith 
diftance,  and  r  the  tabular  refraftion,  it  is  found  partly  from  ex¬ 
perience,  and  partly  from  indudtion,  that  the  true  refraction  is 

47 fl  X  z  3r  ^  Y  deduces  feveral  formulae  for 
37^-1-12950  ' 

correcting  the  errors  in  the  right  afcenfion,  occafioned  by  the  ir- 
rciiular  motion  of  the  ftars  over  the  crofs  wires  of  the  in- 
ftrument. 

Chap*  IV.  is  occupied  about  the  tranfit  telefcope.  This  in- 
ftniment  is  dioptric  ;  it  has  only  one  eye-glafs,  which  is  convex; 
and  hence  it  inverts  the  objeCls.  It  is  conneCltd  to  an  horizontal 
axis,  and  fo  adjufted  as  to  move  in  the  plane  cf  the  meridian. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  to  determine  the  right  afcenfions  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  and  to  correCf  the  motion  of  the  clock.  The  firft 
adjuftment  is  to  place  the  axis  parallel  to  the  horizon.  This 
may  be  done  by  the  fpirit  level,  by  the  plumb  line,  or  by  ob- 
ferving  if  the  pole  lUr  and  its  refleded  image  appear  on  the  fame 
wire.  If  the  telefcope  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  an  objed 
muft  appear  in  the  fame  pofition  after  the  inftrument  is  inverted^ 
and  the  wires  muft  be  moved  till  this  take  place.  The  next 
adjuftment  is  to  make  the  fine  of  collimation  move  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  lliis  may  be  afeertained  by  obferving  when 
the  intervals  of  time  between  the  tranfits  of  a  circumpolar  ftar, 
above  and  below  the  pole,  are  equal,  or  when  thofe  of  two 
known  ftars,  differing  confiderably  in  declination,  are  equal  to 
their  difference  of  right  afcenfions  in  time.  At  night  the  wires 
are  commonly  illuminated  by*mcans  of  a  lamp  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  telefcope,.  the  light  of  which  is  refleded  down 
the  tube.  Mr.  Ramfden  makes  the  axis  hollow  and  open  at  one 
end,  where  he  places  the  lamp,  and  within  the  telefcope  he  fixe^ 
a  perforated  plane  mirror,  making  an  angle  of  45®  with  the 
tube.  Mr.  Vince  deferibes  the  ufes  of  the  inftrument  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  clock,  and  for  determining  the  meridian  tranfits^ 
and  the  right  afcenfions  of  the  fixed  ftars. 

In  Chap.  V.  our  author  confiders  the  aftronomical  quadrant* 
The  telefcope  is  moveable,  and  contains  a  lyftem’  of  wires  in 
the  principal  focus  of  the  objed-glafi.'  ’  The  Irmb'ls  Extended  a 
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few  degrees  for  adjufting  the  line  of  collimation,  arid  can  be 
fubdivided  into  feconds  by  means  of  a  micrometer  fcrew.  The 
quadrant  is  firft  placed  in'  a  vertical  pofition  by  means  of  the 
fpirit  level  or  plumb  line.  The  difference  between  the  arc  and 
.  qo%  or  the  correftion  of  collimation,  may  be  found  by  inverting 
the  inftrument,  or  more  conveniently  by  means  of  the  zenith 
ieclor  or  adjufting  telefcope.  The  limb  confifts  of  two  gradu¬ 
ations  ;  the  inner  into  90  equal  parts^  the  outer  into  96. 
Mr.  Vince  gives  a  particular  detail  of  the  ufe  of  the  inftruments, 
and  introduces  a  rule  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  for  determining  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  a  ftar  from  its  right  afcenfion  and  de¬ 
clination,  which,  for  its  neatnefs  and  fimplicity,  deferves  a  place 
here.  i.  let  log.  fin.  r^  afeen.  +  log.  cotang.  decl.  =log. 
cotang.  A.  2.  put  arc.  A  +  obi.  eclip.  =  B*.  3.  arith.  comp, 
cos,  A  +  cos,  B  +  tan.  r^  afeen.  =  tan.  longitude,  and  4.  log. 
fin.  long.  +  tang.  B  =  tan.  latitude. 

In  Chap.  VI.  Mr.  Vince  deferibes  the  contrivances  for  mea- 
furing  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  planets,  and  the  angular 
dlftance  of  the  objeds  which  come  into  the  field  of  view.  The 
celebrated  Huygens  firft  placed,  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
objeft-glafs  and  perpendicular  to  the  central  wire,  two  plates, 
whofe  edges  were  parallel  and  well  defined.  To  thefe  were 
afterwards  fubftituted  two  parallel  wires.  The  micrometer,  as 
it  is  at  prefent  conftrudled,  confifts  of  a  fyftem  of  parallel  and 
equidiftant  wires  ;  by  which  means  the  angular  diftance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  pafs  fucceflively  through  the  field  of 
view,  can  be  determined,  and  thence  their  declination  and  right 
afcenfion.  Mr.  Savery  fuggefted  the  idea  of  forming  two  images, 
which  w’as  adopted  and  improved  by  Mr.  Dollond.  The  objed- 
glafs  is  divided  into  two  fegments,  in  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre,  and  each  is  fixed  to,  a  feparate  moveable  frame  of  brafs. 
Hence  the  angular  diftance  of  two  diftant  points  will  be  found 
by  feparating  the  fegments  till  the  two  images  coincide,;  and 
thus  any  diameter  of  an  objeft,  whatever  be  its  inclination  to 
the  direftion  of  the  apparent  motion,  may  be  determined  with 
equal  eafe  and  accuracy.  This  contrivance  may  alfo.be  applied 
to  difeover  the  difference  of  declinations  and  right  afcenfions, 
and  alfo  to  afeertain  the  place  of  a  planet  on  the  fun’s  dife.  But 
the  objeft-glafs  micrometer,  however  valuable,  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniencies,  arifing  from  the  variation  in  the  ftate  of 
the  eye  of  the  obferver.  Dr.  Mafkelyne  has  been  led  to  the 
difeovery  of  a  new  contrivance,  which  is  very  ingenious.  He 
does  not  alter  the  obje£f-glafs,  but  places  two  very  acute  glaf> 
prifms  between  it  and  the  principal  focus.  The  divarication  ot 
the  two  images  that  are  formed  is  evidently  proportional  to  the 
diftance  of  th^  prifms  from  Ae  focus.,  The  difficulty  was  to 
' '  .  *  •  '  'determine 
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determine  the  beginning  of  the  fcale,  becaufe  the  angle  vaniQied* 
when  the  prifms  .were  placed  in  the  focus*  Dr*  Mafkelyne  af- 
tenf^rds  divided  the  objeflt-glafs,  and  Aiding ‘the  fegments  a 
Jitde,  he  feparated  the  images,  and,  by  means. of  the  prifms, 
formed  one  diftfnd  image,  and  thus  fixed  the  commencement  of 
the  fcale.  Mr.  Herfchel  has  applied  what  he  calls  a  lamp  mi¬ 
crometer  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  reflefting  telefcope. 

In  Chap;  VII.  Mr.  Vince'' deferibes  the  equatorial  feilor,  and 
explains  its  Various  adjuftments.  This  inftrument  was*  firft* 
conftru£ted ‘by  Mr.  Graham,' and  afterwards  improved  by  Dr. 
Mafkelyne.  Its  axis  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  te- 
Icfcope  fixed  to  it  admits  of  ariy^degree  of  elevation }  and  hence 
it  is  admirably  fitted  for  obferving  the  declination  and  right 
afeenfidn  of  the  ftars. 

The  'zejiiA  feftor  was  firft  conftrufted  by  Dr.  Hook  to  raea- 
fure  firiall  angular  diftances  from  the  zenith,  with  the  view  of*  . 
difeovering  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  ftars ;  but  though  the  tube 
was  thirjty*fix  feet  in  length,  it-was  found  liable  to  an  error  of 
30''.  Afterwards,  Dr.  Bradley  made,  upon  nearly  the  fame  prin-  . 
ciples,  ah  ihftrumeht  only  tzf  long,  but  the  error  of  which  did 
not  amount  to  half  a  fecond.  With  this  he  began  in  1725  to 
obfcrvc  y  Tfra^nh^  and,  after  a  courfe  of  twenty  years  obfer- 
vadonsi  he' 'm^e  the  wonderful  difeoveries  of  the  nutation  of 
the  earth’s  axis,  and  the  aberration  of  light. 

In  Chap*  VIII,  our  author  deferibes  very  ^  particularly  the 
equatorial -telefcope,  conftruifted  about  the  year  1749  by  Mr.‘ 
Short.  The  triftrument  is  extremely  complicated,  fufceptible 
of  a  variety  of  movements,  and  requires  numerous  adjuftments. 

It  is  iit^  for  almoft  every  purpofe,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a 
compendium  of  aftronomical  apparatus.* 

In  Chap.^  IX,  we  have  an  account  of  the  inftrument  lately 
invented  by  Mr.  Ramfden  for  meafuring  horizontal  angles.  In 
the- year  *1785,  in  confequence  of  a  memorial  prefentSl  by  the  . 
French  amba^dor,  ftating  the  uncertainty  of  the  longitudes  of 
the  obfervations  of  Paris  and  Greenwich,  and  the  importance  ^ 
of  afcertaiiiHig  the  difFctence  with  accuracy,*  his  majefty  order^ 
the  meafurement  to  Dover  to  be  carried  on  and  completed  at ; 
his  own  expence,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Society  ‘ » 

London.  General  Roy  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  bu- 
hoefs;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  Mr.,  Ramfden  .conftru<3ed,  on 
» new  principle,  an  inftrument  of  extreme  accuracy.  The  Ge- . 
ncral,  in  an  account  of  his  operations  read  at  the  late  meetings 
^  Ac  Society,  has  given  a  very  minute  detail.  We  (hall  there¬ 
at  have  a  brttcr  opportunity  afterwards  of  defcribing,the  in-  * 
ftniment.  It  was  found  that  the  difference  of  the '  meridians '  ' 
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of  Paris  and  Greenwich  was  9'  20",  in  time  the  fame  with  what 
Dr.  Malkclyne.  had  before  determined. 

Chap.  X.  contains  a  particular  defeription  and  an  account  of 
the  adjuftments  of  Mr.  Ramfden’s  riew  circular  inftrument, 
which  is  much  more  complete  than  the  mural  quadrant^  and 
not  liable  to  the  fame  defers.  It  can  both  meafure  azimuths 
and  altitudes;  it  is  capable  of  a  more  accurate  divifion;  it  is 
not  fubjeft  to  the  errprs  of  centre  work,  and  it  is  not  affefled 
by  the  change  of  pofition. 

Mr.  Vince  next  proceeds  to  give  di regions  for  obferving, 
with  the  common  telefcope,  the  tranfits  of  Adercury  and  Venus 
over  the  fun’s  dife,  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  and  thofe 
of  the  fun  and  moon.  He  concludes  with  a  fliort  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  interpolation  of  feriefes,  and  illuftrates,  by  ex¬ 
amples,  its  application  to  aftronomical  obfervations.  In  a  word, 
this  treatife  muft  be  confidered  very  complete,  and  highly  uftful 
to  ptaftical  obfervers. 


Art.  IIL  A  new  Englijh  Tranjlatlon  of  the  Pentateuch  \  being  a 
thorough  Compton  of  the  prefent  Tranjlation  wherever  it  dcvlatfs 
from  the  genuine  Senfe  of  the  Hebrew  ExpreJftonSy  or  where  it 
renders  obfeure  the  Meaning  of  the  Text ;  or^  lajilyj  when  it  oc- 
cafions  a  feeming  Contradiction ;  proving  the  Validity  of  fmh 
Emendations  by  critical  Remarks  arid  IlluftrationSy  grounded  on 
other  Inftances  in  Scripture  where  the  like  Words  or  Phrafes  occur  \ 
together  with  a  Comment  on  fuch  Pajfages  as  cannot  be  Jufficientlj 
underjlood  by  a  trure  Tranjlation^  Being  a  Work  highly  ufefu\ 
and  never  before  attempted.  By  Ifaac  Delgadoy  Teacher  of  the 
Hebrew  Language.  ‘  4to.  lOs.  boards.  Richardfon.  Lon¬ 
don,  1789. 

A  FTER  this  copious  title-page  our  readers  will 'hardly  re- 
quire  of  us  any  account  of  the  defign  of  the  work.  la 
the  preface  the  author,  we  conceive,  means  to  explain  to  us 
what  he  means  by  a  work  never  before  attemptedy  viz.  that  in 
moft  of  the  fiimily  bibles  the  commentators,  as  Young  com¬ 
plains, 

*  Each  dark  paflage  (huA, 

And  hold  a  farthing  candle  to  the  fun.’ 

Mr.  Delgado  next  gives  his  Englifli  reader  a  ftatement  of  feme 
peculiarities  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  are  mpre  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  great  variety  of  opinions  in  different 
writers.  He  likewife  inftances  fome  modes  of  expreflion  ^moft 

confined 
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confined  to  the  facred  text,  the  want  of  attention  to,  or  know* 
ledge  of  which,  has  led  many  tranflators  into  Teeming  contra- 
•  dictions.  After  this  he  explains  the  plan  he  means,  to  adopt  in 
his  own  work,  of  confulting,  wherever  he  finds  himfelf  deficient^ 
the  moft  eminent  Hebrew  expofitors ;  and  where  he  meets  with 
nothing  fatisfa£lory  in  them,  he  will  leave  the  paflage  as  unin¬ 
telligible.  *  But,’  fays  our  author, 

‘  I  will  never  avail  myfelf  of  that  pernicious  method  of  fuppofing 
an  error  in  feripture,  committed  by  tranferibers  after  the  compila- 
I  tion  of  the  Bible  by  Ezra  and  his  fynod,  who  faithfully  handed  it 
I  down  to  us  as  they  found  it,  without  venturing  to  alter  a  itngle  letter, 
\  and  was  iince  preferved  by  the  Maflbrites  as  pure  as  they  received 
[■  it,  which  will  be  proved  by  my  obfervations  on  Jofliua,  chap.  xxi. 

■  vcr.  36..-  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  over  the  world,  where- 
;  ever  there  is  a  congregation  of  Jews,  there  is  not  any  material  diffe- 
;i  rence  in  their  Hebrew  Bibles.  But  to  pretend  to  correCl  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hebrew  by  the  different  readings  found  in  manuferipts  lodged 
:  in  private  hands,  which  may  have  received  many  alterations  by  being 
copied  from  other  manuferipts ,  (in  which  fome  annotations,  having 
been  interlined,  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  text),  I  think  it 
prophane,  as  it  would  give  us  a  fpurious  copy,  inllead  of  a  divine 
narrative.  However,  1  cannot  deny  that  there  are  fome  apparent 
I  errors  in  feripture,  but  am  firmly  perfuaded  that  they  have  been  ib  ab 

I  Iff#,  1  mean  before  the  compilation  of  the  Bible  by  Ezra,  and  not 
imitted  fince  by  tranferibers:  but  this  refers  only  to  the  reft  of 
Bible,  exclufive  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  written  by  Mofes ; 
tfore  I  cannot  admit  . any  error  in  it:  befides,  they  are  kept  in 
fynagogucs  to  be  read  weekly ;  and  every  copy  is  carefully,  cx- 
ned,  that  there  be  not  a  letter  too  much  nor  any  miffing  in  it; 

)  if  an  error  is  found  at  the  time  of  its  being  read,  it  is  laid 
e,  and  another  is  taken  oiit,  ancl  the  firft  is  given  to  a  feribe  to 
tA  it ;  fo  that  it  feems  to  me  almoft  impoffible  that  there  fhould 
wy  error  in  it ;  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  we  do  not 
w  to  a  certainty  who  wrote  them ;  for  feveral  of  thofe  books  were 
ainly  not  written  by  thofe  whofe  names  they  bear.  And,  not- 
iftanding  that  1  admit  of  fome  fuppofed  errors  in  feripture  ab 
i9f»  before  Ezra,  yet  1  am  not  clear  that  they  were  committed  by 
Ivertcncy  or  miftake,  thinking  rather  that  they  arc  purpofely 
oduced  to  give  us  fome  farther  information  than  W'hat  the  letter 
fcfles,  though  we  may  not  be  able,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  pe- 
i*ate  what  it  may  be.* 

^  would  willingly  fuppofe  feripture  to  have  been  originally 
tten  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  every  thing  of  fufficient  im- 
tance  to  our  duty  was  eaCly  underftood  by  all.  We  may 
Ac  fame  of  every  paflage  of.  holy  writ,  even  in  thefe  days. 
^  without  fuppohng  a  conftant  fuperintendant  miracle,  wc 
^  hardly  conceive,  circumftanccd  as  the  Jews  have  been  at 
periods,  that  all  their  congregational  copies  are  perfcdl. 

R  2  Indeed 
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'  Indeed  it  is  well  known  they  have  not  been  all  exadly  fimilar, 
We  tannot,  therefore^  help  thinking"  that  the  world  is  under 
many  obligations  to 'the  indaftriotis’  Dr.  Kennicot,  who  firlt  had 
the  CQurage  to  adopt  the  mode  of  giving  us  a  correft  copy  of 
the  Bible  by  comparing  different  readings.  And  we  look  with 
much^  impatience  for  the  rcfult  of  Dr.  tyeddes’s  labours  in  this 
moft  important  branch  of  literature.  We  ought  to  obferve  too 
that  Mr.  Delgado  refers  his  arguments  on  this  fubje£l  to  his 
notes  on  Jofhua.*  Now  the  prefent  performance,  containing 
only  the  five  books  of  Mqfes,*  we  arc  left  in  the  dark  as  to  thefe 
arguments  till  his  fecond  .volume  appears.  Till  we  fee  them 
produced  we  fhall  not  be  afraid  to  afiert  that,  notwithfianding 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Delgado’s  affection  relative  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  there  is  fufficient  internal  evidence  to  ftiew  that  though 
Ezra  might  be  aflift^  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  compilation, 
and  though  there  is  ho  rcafon  to  doubt  the  faithfulnefs  of  it,  yet 
that  in  many  parts  he  has  not  confined  himfelf  to  the  exad 
words  of  Mofesi  -  To  fiich  as  wifli  for  a  fair  ftatement  of  this 
important  queftion,  we  recommend  a  perufal  of  Dr.  Pridcaux’s 
Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament. 

Wc  need  hardly  obferve  to  our  readers  that  Ae  paflage  we 
have  prefented  to  ^em  is  liable  to  other  objections.  For  want 
of  a  clofe  grammatical  conllruCtion,  it  is  impoffible  to  know 
whether  Ezra  and  his  fynod,  or  the  fubfequent  trahferibers,  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  thus  faithful  in  handing  down  the  feriptures; 
we  can  trace  no  nominative  to  the  verb  ‘  was  preferved,’  and 
the  reft  of  the  fentence  is  extremely  confufed.  •  The  author  in¬ 
deed  makes  an  apology  for  the  uricouthnefs  of  his  language  ;  but 
this  docs  not  excufe  incorreClnefs ;  and  as  Dr.  Owen,  'among 
others,  advifed  the  publication,  we  fincerely  wifh  .he.'  had  lent 
his  affiftance  in  correcting  the  Englifli. 

The  work  itfclf  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to.no.inconfiderable 
(hare  of  praife.  To  give  our  opinion  of. many  of  the  emenda¬ 
tions  would  be  more  than  is  expeCled  of  us,  or  than  our  limits 
would  admit.  Suffice  it  to  lay,  the  whole  is  evidently  the  work 
of  much  labour ;  and  we  recommend  it  as  an  ufeful  addition  to 
biblial  knowledge.  We  have  feleCted  the  following  palTages  as 
fpecimens  of  the  work^  and  becaufe  we  think  in’ them  our  au¬ 
thor’s  remarks  will  adtfiit  of  a  further  commentary.  The  reader 
will  obferve,  only  fo  much  of  the  old  tranflation  is  given  as 
the  author  has  thought’ it  neceffary  to  amend,  or  to  make  obfer* 
vations  upon: 
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•  •  •  «  * 

«  2-  ■■‘—SHALL  be  upon  every  *  2  .AND  the  fear  of  you  and 
bead  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  the  dread  of  ’ you  ihall  be  upon 
fosvl  of  the  air  Jhall  haye  every  bead  of  ihe  earth,  and  upon 

4eminioit]y  o'ver  .all  that  moveth  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all 
upon  the  earth,  and  o'ver  all  the  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and 
filhes  of  the  fea';  for  into  your  upon  all  the  filhesof  thefcaj  into 
hands  are  they  delivered,  your  hand  are  they  delivered. 

*  5  And  fiirely  your  blood  of 
your  lives  will,l  require;  at  the 
hand  of  every  bead  will  1  require 
it ;  and  at  the  hand  of  man,  at 
the  hand  of  every  man’s  brother, 
will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  i 

*  10  And  with  every  living  ‘  10  And.  with  every  living 

creamre  that  is  with  you,  icth  the  creature  that  is  with  you,  of  tl^ 
fowl,  the  cattle,  and  every  .bead  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every 
of  the  earth,  with  you,  even  all  beaft  of  the  earth,  with  you ;  from. 
the  wU  beajis  of  the  earth,  being  all  that  go  out  pf  the  ark,  to  every 
cU  that  came  out  of  the  ark*  beaft  of  the  earth. 

.M2  This  is  the  token  of  the  ‘12  And -God  faid,  This  is 
covenant  which  1  put  between  me  the  token  of  the  covenant  which 
and  you)  bcc.  1  make  between  me  and  you,  and 

every  living  creature  that  is  with 
.  .  you,  for  perpetual  generations. 

•OBSERVATIONS  on  CHAP.  IX. 

*  2  The  two  fir  ft  prepofitions,  are  governed  by  the  fcntcnce, 
and  the  fear  of  you  ^  (^c.  Jhall  It — ;  but  tiie  two  laft,  ^a//r,.have  no 
verb  tci  be  governed  by;  therefore  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  make  an 
addition,  in  this  verfe,  of  the'  verb  and  you  Jhall  ha^ve  dominion^  which 
is  certainly  underftood  ;  and  this  prepofition  is.  proper  to  this  verb. 
Vide  Hebrew  expreffion  in  chap.  i.  v.  16  and>ver.  i8.  * 

/  3,  4.  Here  a  permilfioh  Is .  givcn^them.  to^  kill  bealls  for  their 
food,  which  is  anothe.r  indication  of  the  remifljoa.of  Adam’s  fin.  ^ 

/  5  From  the  firft  part  of  this  verfe  the  crime' pf  fuicidc  and  its  pu. 
niftment,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  deduced  ;*  and,  if  fb,  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul  is  proved  from  feripture.,  |  [Happily  for  Chriftians 
they  have  proofs  from  feripture  left  ambiguous,  than  tlws.j 
‘  to  By  the  tranflatipn  of  the  Engliih  Bible  it  appears  as  if  the 
jail -.men  don  cd  hearts  of  the  earth  had  not  come  out  of  the  ^rk,  which 
h  abfuid;  and  therefore  I  made  a  tranfpofiiion  in  this  verfe,  calling 
this  laft  twild  beaJlSi  becaufe  to  the  firft  the  words  wth you'axt  added, 
which  I  fuppofe  means  tame  beajis.  .  \  , 

*  12  Thc.vcrb,  ‘ivWri? refers  to  the  token,  not  to  the  co- 
t^cnant  \  therefore,  ^'hich  I  make  is  wrong,  and  the  Hebrew  verb 
(^3  is  h  put* 
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*  Ne-iv  7*ran/laiiGn. 

CHAP.  xyi. 

^  2  ——GO  In  now  untQ  my 
handmaid ;  it  may  be  that  I  may 
obtain  children  by  her.  Sec. 


*  And  he  fhall  be  a  )vild 
man ;  his  hand  ftiall  be  in  all,  and 
the  hand  of  all  ihall  be  iti  him, 
and  he  (ball  dwell  in  the  prefence 

•of  all  his  brethren. 

*  13  Thou  art  the  God  that 
feed  me:  for,  Ihe  faid.  Have  1 

■  alfo  thus  far  feen  him  after  feeing 
me  ? 


*  Old  Tranjlation,* 
CHAP.  XVI. 

♦  2  AND  Sara!  faid  unto 
Abram,  Qehold,  now  the  Cord 
hath  redrained  me  front  bearing; 

I  pray  thee  go  in  unto  my  maid; 
it  may  be  that  1  may  obtain  chil- 
dren  by  her:  and  Abram  heark¬ 
ened  to  the  voice  of  Sarai. 

1 2  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man; 
his  hand  will  be  again  ft  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand 
agaiiid  him:  and  he  (hall  dwell 
in  the  prefence  pf  all  his  brethren. 

*  1 3  And  (he;  called  the  name 

of  the  Lord  that  fpake  unto  her, 
Thou,  God,  feed  me ;  for  Ihe  j 
faid.  Have  {  alfo  looked  | 
after  him  that  Teeth  me  ?  | 


‘OBSERVATIONS  on  CfJAP.  XVI.  j 

‘  f  2  I  take  this  to  be  rather  a  condefeenfion  than  an  entreaty,  as  | 
the  tranflation  of  the  Englifti  Bible  feems  to  imply;  for,  if  fo,  (he 
had  no  reafon  to  complaiii  againd  her  hu(band,  as  in  v.  • 

‘  8  This  is  merely  by  way  of  introduftion  to  a  difeourfe,  as  ob- 
ferved  before ;  for  the  angel  knew  very  well  every  thing  concerning 
her.  , 

•  12  This  verfe  is  not  intelligible;  therefore  I  think  that  the  pre- 
pofition  ^  (hould  be  rendered  in  its  fird  natural  meaning,  wluch 

is  in.  '  I 

•  Note.  The  lihmaelites  or  Hagarites,  were  (ituated  in  the  neigh-  I 

bourhood  of  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  were  her  brethren,  agreeably  ! 
to  this  prediftion.  .  "  [ 

‘  13  She  cdled  the  name  of  the  angel  El  Roi,  which  gave  rife  to  j 
the  naine  pf  the  well  j  and  this  fpcech  of  hers  means  a  furprife  of 
her  feeing  there  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (as  (he  was  accudomed  to  fee 
it  at  Abrairi’s  houfe),  now  that  God  faw  her  affliAion ;  fpf  the  mean- 
ing  of  jeeing  me  is,  ‘  in  my  afHifUbn.’ 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Delga¬ 
do’s  mode  of  rendering  the  twelfth  verfe  adds  any  thing  to  its  per- 
Tpicuity.  The  fubfequent  note  is  ingenious  and  w  ell  introduced. 

Thefe  fpecimens  ^re  fufficient  to  (hew  the  plan  of  this  ufetul 
performance.  We  heartily  wifh  the  author  encouragement  to 
|)urfue  his  undertaking,  and  hope,  as  a  foreigner,  he  will  not  be 
afbamed  of  alking  the  adiftance  of  his  friends  in  correfting,  if 
poliihing  his  language. 

Art. 
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Art.  ■  IV.  Philofophical  T'ranfaSfions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
.  London^  f^oL  LXXVllL  For  the  Tear  1787.  Part  /.  4to. 

8s.  6d.  fewed.  Davis.  London,  1788. 

Art.  1.  /^F  the  Methods  of  manifefting  the  Prefence,  and  af- 
certaining  the  Quality,  of  fmall  Quantities  of  Na¬ 
tural  or  Artificial  Eledlricity.  By  Mr.  'Liberius  Cavallo, 
F.  R.  S.  Mr.  Cavallo  juftly  obferves  that,  notwithftahding  the 
amazing  difeoveries  made  in  eledlricity,  the  fcieiice  is  ftill  in  its 
infant  ftate.  We  can  reafon  vaguely  about  fome  ftriking  phe¬ 
nomena,  but,  with  regard  to  the  intimate  nature  and  mode  of 
operation,  we  are  ftill  in  the  dark.  To  promote  our  inquiries^ 
we  ought  to  examine  the  electrical  power  in  its  incipient  ftate, 
when  its  effects  are  minute,  and  do  not  ftrike  the  fenfes.  Va¬ 
rious  inftruments  have,  been  propofed  for  this  purpofe.  Mr. 
Canton  was  the  firft  who  conftruCted  an  ele^rometer.  It  con- 
fifted  of  two  fmall  balls  of  the  pith  of  elder  or  cork,  faftened 
to  the  extremities  of  a  linen  thread.  Mr.  Cavallo  improved  the 
feufibility  of  the  eleCtrometer  by  contracting  its  fize.  He  fuf- 
pended  each  ball  by  a  feparate  thread,  and,  to  avoid  the  twift- 
ing,  he  afterwards  fubftituted  fine  filver  wires.  The  inftru- 
incnt  was  fereened  from  the  difturbance  of  the  wind,  by  being 
inclofed  in  a  bottle,  and  was  found  to  anfwer  remarkably  well. 
M.  de  SaufTure  has  made  feveral  alterations,  but  does  not  feem 
to  have  improved  the  conftruCtion.  The  pith  balls  arc  infer 
rior  to  the  conical  corks,  becaufe  they  arc  more  apt  to  cohere, 
and,  having  lefs  furface,  do  not  exert  lb  great  a  repulfion.  Mr. 
Bennet  employed  two  flips  of  gold  leaf ;  by  which  conftruClion 
the  bottle  electrometer  is  more  fenfible,  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
is 'lefs  portable,  and  more  eafily  fpoiled.  But  belide  delicate 
eledrometers,  other  inftruments  have  been  invented,  by  which 
fmall  quantities  of  eleCtricity  are  made  manifeft.  1  nefe 
M.  Volta’s  >condencer  of  eUSiricity.^  arid  Mr.  Bennet’s  doubler  of 
dt£tricity.  In  the  condencer^  the  eleClricity  to  be  examined  is 
communicated  to  a  flat,  fmboth  metal  plate,  refting  upon  a 
femi-conduCling  plane.  The  capacity  of  the  plate  for  the 
electrical  fluid  is  increafed  by  this  pofitioji,  and  it  manifefts 
ftrong  indications,  when  removed  by  an  infulating  handle.  This 
apparatus,  therefore,  does  not  deted  a  minute  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  but  only  condenfes  an  expanded  quantity  of  the  fluid. 
Mr.B  ennet’s  d'jubler  confifts  of  three  brafs  plates,  of  about  three; 
or  four  inches  diameter;  the  firft  is  thinly  varnilhed  on  its  upper 
furface,  the  third  on  its  under,  and  the '  fecond  on  both.  The 
el^ricity  is  communicated  to  the  under  furface  of  the  firft  plate, 
.  >nd  the  lecond  is  placed  upon  it.  The  varnifliing  of  the  plates 
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prevents  their  conta£t  and  the  confequent  equilibrium  of  the 
^fluid>  but. allows  them  to  enter  each  other’s  atmofpheres.  The 
fccond  plate  will  therefore  acquire  the  oppofite  eleftricity  to  the 
firft,  and,*  if  it  be  touched  with  a  finder,  it  . will  poffefs  it  in  the 
fame  intenfity.  The  fecond  plate  ‘is  then  removed,  and  the 
third  applied  to,  it,  which  thus  acquires  the  fame  electricity  with 
the  firft;  The  fccond  plate  is  now  placed  between  the  firft  and 
third,  and,  by  this  pofition,  acquires  an  oppofite  eleCtricity  equal 
in  intenfity  to  both,*  and  therefore  double  of  the  firft.  By  pro- 
•ceeding  in  this  way,  the  eledlricity  will  be  continually  doubled 
and  multiplied  proJigioufly.  But  even  when  no  eleCtricity  has 
.been  previoufly  communicated,  the  apparatus,  after  twenty  or 
thirty  operations,  will  become  ftrongly  eleClrified.  This  may 
tiaturally  be  attributed  to  the  friftion  of  the  varniih  of  the  plates, 
and,  to  avoid  it,  Mr.  Cavallo  conftruCled  three  plates  without 
the  leaft  vamifh,  but  which  could  ftand  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  each  other,  upon  glafs  flicks  covered  with  fealing-wax. 
But  he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  thefe  laboured  under  the  fame 
defeCl.  Without  any  previous  communication  of  eleCtricity, 
they  would  afford  fearks,  after  doubling  ten,  fifteen,  or  at  moft 
twentjr  times.  All  his  endeavours  to  deprive  them  of  eleClricity 
were  ineffeftual.  Even  after  remaining  for  a  month  untouched, 
during  which  time  they  were  connected  with  the  ground  by 
means  of'good  conductors,  they  were  ftill  found  to  give  the 
fame  indications.  Soriietimes  the  eleClricity  exhibited  was  po- 
fitive,  at  other  times  negative.  In  fhort,  difficulty  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  obtrude  upon  our  inquiries  ;*  and  the  doubler  of  Mr.  Bennet, 
though  very  ingenious,  is  not  altogether*  to  be  depended  upon. 
It  appears,*  from  Mr.  Cavallo’s  experiments,  that  the  eleCtrical 
fcquHibrium  whidi  fubfifts  among  conneCVed  bodies  dees  not  ob¬ 
tain  in  a  very  accurate  degree,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the 
fluid  to  diffufe  itfclf  is 'diminiftied  with  the  intenfity.  In  the 
Conclufion  bf  the  paper,  Mr.  Cavallo  hints  at  the  explanation  of 
the  prodadion  of  de&icity  by  friCIion.  The  cylinder,  he  con¬ 
ceives,  always  retains  fome  pofitive  eleClricity,  and  the  cufhion, 
from“  its*  proximity,  becomes  negative.  When  anothdpartof 
the  cylinder  is  applied,  it  becomes  more  ftrongly  pofitively  elec¬ 
trified,  from  the  reaction  of  the  cuftiion  j  and  thus,  as  the  parts 
bf  the  cylinder‘come  fucceffively  into  contaCl,  they  receive  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  loweft  part  of  the  rubber,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  capacity  is  diminiibed,  they  readily  part  with  it.  Hence 
the  under  part  of  the  rubber  is  covered  with  amalgam,  and  the 
iippcr  is  furiiUhed  with  a  piece  of  fdk.  ,The  idea  is  plaufible 
and'«tremdy  ingenious.  * 

Art»*II.  The  Croonian  LeClure  on  Mufcular  Motion.  By 
GcojTgc  Tordyce,  M.D.  F^R.S.  The  fubjecl  of  mufcular 
‘  c  •“*  ^  *  “  ■  motion 
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motion  is  naturally  involved  in  obfcurity,  and  eludes  the  keennefs 
of  human  refearch.  A  few  curious  faifts  have  been  obferved  ; 
but  from  thefe^.conclufions  bave  been  drawn  at  once  puerile  and 
abfurd.  Dr.  George  Fordyce  very  properly  apologifes  for  the 
trite  remarks  which  the  annual  difeuflion  of  the  fubjedt  obliges 
him  to  make.  .He  talks  of  the  vis  inertia  of  matter,  the  com¬ 
munication  of  motion,  &c.  He  mentions  the  theories  of  ner¬ 
vous  fluid,  of  the  vibration  of  the  nerves,  of  aether,  &c.  and 
properly  treats  them  as  chimeras.  He  points  out  fcveral  in- 
flances  where  ftimuli  produce  aeSlien  in. parts  at  a  diftance,  with¬ 
out  any  communication  of  motion 'by  the  nerves.  The  mufcles 
in  the  living  body  are  always  in  a  Hate  of  contraction  j  and  this 
principle  he  terms  the  attraction  of  life.  He  illuilrates  (pafm  by 
means  of  magnets ;  but  takes  care  to  inform  us  in  a  note  that  ht 
is* no  abettor  of  animal  nriagnttifm.  He  next  gives  a  fhort  view 
of  the  progrefs  of  medicine.  He  feems  to  iniinuate  that  feveral 
alterations  introduced  into  the  praCtice  of  phyfic,  by  reafoning 
from  the  modern  anatomical  diicoveries,  were  improper* 

Art*  III.  An  Account  of  a  Mafs  of  native  Iron  found  in 
South- America.  By  Don  Michael  Rubin  de  Celis.  Commu¬ 
nicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  F.  R.'S.  This  letter  is  cu¬ 
rious  and  interefting.  It  contains  a  (hort  defeription  of  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  manners  of  thofe  roving  Indians  who 
fpend  their  gloomy  lives  in  the  fearch  of  wild  honey  in  the  im¬ 
penetrable  forefts  of  America.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  fsiSt 
is  the  difeovery  of  an  amazing  mals  of  native  iron  in  a  wide  ex¬ 
tended  plain,  .at  a  diftance  , from  mountains  and  mines,  and  in  a 
country  where  the  degraded  natives  have  never  been  a^uainted 
with  that  ufeful  metd.  Don  Celis  examined  it  in  February 
1783.  The  exterior  appearance  was  perfectly  compaCf,  marked  * 
with  various  impreffions ;  the  interior  was  full  of  cavities,  and 
feemed  to  have  been  formerly  in  a  liquid  ftate  5  and  he  infers 
that  it  was  produced  by  a  volcano.  He  mentions  that  many  of 
the  Indians  have  feen,  in  another  part  of  the  country,  a  mafs  of 
^  pure  ironi  ‘  with  the  fhape  and  ramifications  of  a  tree.  Some 
fpccimens  of  the  native  iron  accompanied  this  p^r,  and  were 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  who  afterwards  prefented  them  to 
the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

Art.  IV.  Frigorific  Experiments  on  the.Mecbanical  Expan- 
fion  of  Air  5  explaining  the  Caufe  of  the  great  Degree  of  Cold 
oa.the  Summits  of  high  Mountains,  the  fudden  Co^enfation  of 
Aerial  Vapour,  and  of  the  perpetual  Mutability  of  Atmofphcric 
Heat.  By  Erafmus  Darwin,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  -Communicated 

the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  F.  R.  S.  Reflecting  upon 
the  prcdu6lion  of  cold. by  evaporation,  Dr.  Darwin  was- led  to 
imagi^  that  elaitic  fluids,  when  expanded,  would  abforb  heat 
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from  the  adjacent  bodies,  which  they  would^give  out,  if  ai^ain 
mechanically  coiidenfed.  I'his  principle  he  conceived  might  be 
extended  to  elaftic  folids,  and  explain  the  origin  of  heat  from 
percuflion  or  fridtion.  He  confirmed  his  idea  by  the  following 
experiments  :  i .  The  blaft  from  an  air-gun,  difeharged  upon 
the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  funk  it  5®.  2.  A  thermometer  was 

placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and,  upon  exhaufting  the 
air,  the  mercury  funk  2*  or.  3®,  and,  after  fome  minutes,  gra¬ 
dually  recovered  its  previous,  height.  3.  A  thermometer  ^nJe 
4®  when  expofed  to  a  ftream  of  condenfed  air  from  the  air-velTcl 
of  a  water-engine.  Similar  to  thefe  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
obferved  in  the  fountain  of  Hiero,  in  the  mines  of  Hungary. 
The  air  is  comprefled  in  a  large  veflel  by  a  column  of  water  260 
feet  high,  a  ftop-cock  is  opened,  the  condenfed  air  is  expelled 
with  altonifhing  force,  and  difperfes  the  moifture  it  contained 
in  a  (hower  of  fnow,  with  icicles  adhering  to  the  nofel  of  the 
cock. 

From  thefe  interefting  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  the 
capacity  of  air  for  heat  is  proportioned  to  its  rarity.  This  cu¬ 
rious  principle  admits  of  a  beautiful  application  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  feveral  important  points  in  meteorology.  Hence  per¬ 
haps  the  cold  obferved  in  the  fuperior  regions  of  the  atmofphere. 
As  the  warm  air  from  below  afeends,  it  gradually  expands,  part 
cf  its  heat  becomes  latent,  and  intenfe  cold  is  produced,  1'he 
chill  air  from  the  fummits  of  the  Andes  evolves  its  concealed 
warmth  as  it  defeends  and  is  condenfed  upon  the  fertile  plains 
of  Quito.  Hence  alfo  the  reafon,  why  in  winter  the  cold  in- 
creafes  while  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  defeends  ;  for  the  air 
being  then  expanded,  its  capacity  for  heat  is  enlarged,  and  it  robs 
the  contiguous  bodies  of  their  warmth.  The  fame  principle 
explains  the  precipitation  of  moifture,  and  accounts  for  a  cu¬ 
rious  circumftance  in  the  famous  rteam  engine  of  Meflrs.Watt 
and  Bolton.  The  Doftor  concludes  this  ingenious  paper  with 
fome  remarks  on  the  caufe  of  wmds. 

Art.  V.  Some  Obfevrations  on  the  Heat  of  Wells  and  Springs 
in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Temperature  of  the' Earth 
below  the  Surface  in  different  Climates.  By  John  Hunter, 
M.  D.  F.R.S.  Communicated  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavenclifl), 
F.R-S.  It  has  long  been  obferved  that  the  temperature  of 
deep  caverns  and  mines  is  equal  and  conftant,  and  not  affccled 
by  the  caufes  which  produce  thofe  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold 
tipon  the  furface.  I'o  explain  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  ancients  had  recourfe  to  the  fuppofition  of  a  central  fire. 
Many  of  the  moderns  have  adopted  the  fame  hypothefis,  and  the 
celebrated  Buffon  has  adorned  it  with  the  flowers  of  eloquence. 
Mairan  fuppofes  that  of  the  fummer  heat  of  Paris  992®,  by 
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Reaumur’s  fcale,  proceed  from  the  earth,  and  only  the  thirtieth 
part,  or  34%  from  the  fun.  But  this  conclufion  is  contrary  to 
general  experience,  and  totally  inadmiflable.  The  phenomenon 
may  be  accounted  for  by  caufes  that  arc  well  afcertalned.  In 
palling  through  the  atmofphere,  the  folar  rays  hieet  with  little 
obftruftion,  andfcarcely  communicate  any  heat.  At  the  furface 
of  the  earth  the  lucid  particles  are  abforbed,  and  warmth  is 
powerfully  excited  and  gradually  communicated  to  the  conti¬ 
guous  matter.  I'he  air  quickly  abforbs  the  heat,  and,  by  its 
increafed  elafticity  and  confequent  motions,  uniformly  diffufes  it. 
Hut  the  heat  penetrates  flowly  through  the  fpongy  mafs  of  the 
•earth ;  the  variations  which  take  place  at  the  furface  are  con¬ 
founded  and  intermingled  before  their  efFedls  penetrate  to  any 
confiderable  depth  ;  and  the  temperature  produceJ  becomes  an 
indication  of  the  average  ftate  of  the  climate.  Dr.  Hunter, 
brings  a  further  confirmation  of  thefe  principles  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  during  his  refidence  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  The 
beft  obfervations,  he  remarks,  may  be  made  from  wells  of  a 
confiderable  depth.  Springs  are  not  to  be  fo  much  depended 
upon.  They  may  derive  their  fource  from  high  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  they  may  run  fo  near  the  furface  as  to  be 
influenced  by  the  variations  of  fummer  and  winter.  The  towTi 
of  Kingfton  is  placed  upon  a  gentle  afeent  r:ear  the  fea,  and  is 
fupplied  with  water  from  wells.  The  heat  of  the  water  in  thefe 
was  found  to  be  80®,  and  not  to  varv  a  degree.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air  ranges  in  the  hotteft  weather  from, 85®  to  90% 
and  in  the  coldeft  from  70®  to  77®.  The  medium  is  the  fame, 
therefore,'  with  that  indicated  by  the  w^ells.  In  approaching  the 
mountains,  the  heat  of  the  fprings  conftantly  diminifhes.  Cold 
Springy  tlie  higheft  in  the.  ifland,  and  1400  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  was  found  to  be  62®.  Dr.  Hunter  fuppofes  the  mc- 
.  dium  heat  of  London  to  be  49®?,  and  of  Brighthelmftone  50®; 
M.de  Mairan  found  the  average  at  Paris  to  be  54® [,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  cave  of  the  obfervatory  was  55®.  Mairan 
feems  to  have  founded  his  calculations  upon  the  fcale  of  Reau¬ 
mur,  and  to  have  conlidered  the  degrees  of  his  thermometer  as 
marking  the  real  proportions  of  heat,  and  not  the  differences. 
The  fea,  from  the  volubility  and  conducing  power  of  its  waters, 
admits  of  a  change  of  temperature,  particularly  near  the  fhorc, 
more  quickly  than  the  earth.  In  the  fouth  of  England  it  varies 
from  71®  to  49®.  In  North  America  the  range  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  is  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  New 
York  the  temperature  of  the  wells  varies  from  54®  to  56®. 

Art.  VI.  A  Table  of  the  mean  Heat  of  every  Month  for 
Ten  Years  in  London,  from  1763  to  1772  incluflvely.  By 
William  Heberden,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  It  appears,  from  this  table, 
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*  that  the  order  of  the  months,  according  to  their  degrees  of  heat, 
‘are  January,  ‘December,  February,  March,  November,  April, 
Oftober,  May,  September,  June,  Julv,  Auguft.  I'he  greateft 
hear  at  noonis.  68^^,  the  leaft  39°.  The  difference  between  the 
‘heat  ‘of  the  iiiorning  arid  that  of  noon  is  a  maximum  in  July, 
when  it  is  9®  ;  it  is  a  minimum  in  December,  when  it  is  orily  3'>. 
The  heat  feems  to  be  nearly  ftationary  in  February  and  March, 
and  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  it  increafes  very  llowly.  I'he 
fpring  and  autumn  advance  rapidly.  In  April  and  May  the 
*heat  increafes  7®  each  month.  In  September  and  October 
it  dccreafes  as  faft.  The  medium  temperature  in  the  morning 
is  47®i*,  at  noon  54®. 

Art.  Vli.  On  Centripetal  Fbrees.  By  Edward  Waring, 
M.D.  F.  R.  S,  Profeffor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.  VVe 
are  forry  that  we  cannot  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of  this  per¬ 
formance.  The  abftraft  nature  of  the  fubje£tj  and  the  abftrufe 
manner  "of  treating  it,  fet  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bulk  of 
cur  readers.  Dr.  Waring  adopts  the  analytical  mode,  and  treats 
of  the  doftrine  of  centripetal  forces  upon  an  extenfive  plan.  He 
demonftrates  Kepler’s  famous  law,  that  equal  areas  are  deferibeJ 
in  equal  times,  from  the  properties  of  defledion  and  the  general 
principles  of  curvature.  He  afeertains  the  motion  of  a  body 
urged  at  the  fame  time  by  forces  tending  to  different  centres. 
He  eftimales  the  effeft  of  refifting  media  upon  progreffive  and 
Curvilineal  motions;  and  concludes  *  th.e  paper  with  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  equations  of  the  curves,  deferibed  by  bodies  urged 
by  forces  diredled  towards  inoveable  points.  Dr.  Waring  very 
properly  ufes  the  foreign  language  and  notation  in  the  fluxionary 
calculus. 

Art.  VIII.  Experiments  on  Local  ileat.  In  a  Letter  from 
j^mes  Six,  Efq.  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollafton,  LL.  B.  F.R.S. 
This  paper  contains  a  number  of  important  experiments  with 
regard  to  the  diverfity  of  heat  at  different  altitudes,  which  arc 
accompanied  with  pertinent  and  Judicious  remarks.  In  hazy, 
cloudy,  or  rainy  weather,  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is, 
Sit  all  times,  nearly  uniforfn  to  a  confiderable  height.  I'he  folar 
rays  do  not  then  penetrate  to  the  furface,  the  air  is  faturated  wirh 
moifture ;  and  thus  the  two  great  caufes  of  the  production  of 
heat  and  cold  do  not  operate.  Befides,  the  humid  air  conducts 
the  heat  readily,  and  diffufes  it  uniformly.  In  clear  weather, 
however,  when  the  luminous  particles  play  inccffanily  upon  the 
jfiirface  of  the  earth,  the  production  of  heat  predominates  over 
the  effects  of  evaporation,  and  the  warmth  dimiriiflies  gradually 
as  we  afeend.  But  at  night,  when  the  production  of  heat  is 
interrupted,  the  warm  air  gradually  dlffolves  the  humidity  at  the 
furfece,*  and  the  evaporation  occafions  a  prodigious  refrigeration. 
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Mr.  S  ix  fufpended  his  thermometers  at  various  heights^  aad  made -5 
aferies.of  obfervations  which  confirm  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down*  In  the  day-time  the  temperature,  on  the  top  of  a. 
tower  ^^o  feet  high,  was  generally  2^  colder  than  in  the  valley 
below.  At  night,  in  cloudy  Weather,  the  difference  .could 
hardly  be  perceived*  In  clear  weather  at  night,  the  air  at  the  . 
furface  was  6®  colder  than  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  in  fummer, 
and  about  a®  in  autumn.  Mr.  Six  concludes  this  curious  paper 
with  an  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  new  well  in  Dover , 
Caftle,  which  is  366  feet  deep,  and  contains  21  feet .  of ^  water. 
The  temperature  at  the. top  was  56®,  at  the,  middle  52®,  and  at.' 
the  bottom  49®.  This  inequality  in  a  fmall  body  of  water,  at.fuch  : 
a  depth,  feems  to  be  rather  an  anomalous  fad. 

Art.  IX.  Obfervations  on  the  Manner  in  which;  Glafs.  is 
charged  with  the  Eledric  Fluid,  and  difeharged.  By  Edward  . 
Whitaker  Gray,  M.  D.  F.R*S.  This  paper  is  ivery  fhort,  and  . 
feems  to  contain  few  new  idej^s.  He  conceives  that  .eledricity  i  . 
may  be  accumulated  upon  the  inner  furface  of  a  coated  jar.  to 
a  certain  degree^i  and  that  the  fparks  that. are  drawn,  from  the  ex- 
tenor  furface  are,  in.  this  cafe,  the  and  not  the  eaufe.  .  He  * 
alfo  imagines  that  the  jar  is  not  difeharged  all  at  once,  but  by.  the  . 
rapid  tranfmiffion  pf  fmall  quantities  of  the  eledric  fluidiL 

Art.  X,  Experiments  on  the  cooling  of -Water  below  its  . 
freezing  Point.  By  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D.  .Sec#  R..S..and  1 
F.  A.S*  It  has  long  been  obferved  that  water,  often,  remains 
fluid  even  when  coojed  feveraf  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  . 
Dr.  Blagden  has  .made  fome  additional  experiments,  upon  this  . 
fubjed,  the  refults  of  which  are  curious  but  irregular.  Diftilled. 
water  expofed,  in  a  common  tumbler  glafs,  to  a  frigorific.mix-- 
ture  of  fnoW  or  ice  and  common  fait,  was  cooled  to  23®.  Water^^i 
purged  of  its  air  by  violent  ebullition,  did  not  freeze  ..till  the 
thermometer  ftink  to  21®.  In  general,  air  promotes  . the  ten-, 
dency  to  congelation  \  and  acidulated  water  can  hardly  be  cooled 
below  Ae  freezing  point.  Hard  pump- water  was  cooled  to  24®. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that  turbid  water  could 
never  be  brought  above  2®  or  3®  below  the  temperature .  of  the 
I  freezing  point*  Dr.  .Blagden  diffolved  feveral  falts  in  water,  as  • 
common  lalt,., nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  &c.  but  always  found  ^at.  • 
the  folutions  continued  fluid  feveral  degrees  below  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  at  which  they  naturally  congealed.  This  was.  ft  ill  more 
remarkable  when  water  was.  combined  with  acids.  .  Dr.  Blag¬ 
den  obferved  that  congelation  was  brought  on  by  a  fort  of  tre- 
mulation  or  internal  difturbance  of  the  particles  of  the  .liquid, 
rather  than  by  rufliing  the  furface,  or  by  gentle  agitation*  .  He 
could  generally  fucceed  by  rubbing  a  bit  of  wax  againft.  the  fide 
%  tumbler  under  the  water*  It  is  probable,  that,  muddinefs 
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promoted  the  difpofition  to  freeze,  by  occaiioning  an  internal 
commotion  among  the  particles.  It  is  a  curious  fa£t,  that  if 
water,  cooled  below  the  freezing  point,  be  touched  by  the  leaft 
particle  of  ice,  it  inliantly  congeals,  and  cryftals  fhoot  from  the 
point  of  contadl  as  from  a  ceil'tre.  It  has  been  obferved  that 
water  flightly  covered  refifts  coligelation  more  powerfully  than  j 
when  openly  expofed,  though  at  the  faitie  temperature.  Dr,  I 

Blagden  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  from  the  frozen  particles  ! 

which  generally  float  in  the  atmofphere  in  winter,  and  are  fome- 
times  even  vifible;  that  when  one  of  thefe  comes  in  contadl  with 
the  water  the  glacial  cryftals  immediately  fhoot.  W e  are  afraid 
that  this  hypothefis  favours  too  much  of  the  long-exploded  doc¬ 
trine  of  frigorific  particles.  Dr.  Blagden  fcems  to  adopt  an  idea 
of  the  juftly  celebrated  Df.  Black,  that  the  particles  of  water 
have  a  fort  of  polarity  which  produces  that  curious  arrangement 
of  the  fpiculse  obferved  in  congelation.  This  notion  is  totally 
unphilofophical ;  and  even  if  it  were  admitted,  it  would  by  no 
means  account  for  the  phenomena.  Magnetifm  is  a  branch  of 
fctence  which  prefents  appearances  fo  extraordinary,  and  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  the  experience  of  our  fcnfcs,  that  it  fets  the  imagination 
afloat,  and  affords  it  fcope  to  range  at  will. 

Art.  XI.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  relating  to  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Acidity,  the  Compofition  of  Water,  and  Phlogifton.  By 
Jofeph  Prieftlcy,  LL.D.  F^R.S.  The  difcovery  of  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  water  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen  forms  one  of  the 
fplendid  eras  in  the  hiftory  of  philofophy.  It  has  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  theory  which  has  exalted  chemiftry  almoft  to  the 
rank  of  fcience.  But  the  experiments  upon  which  this  dodtrine 
refts  are  of  a  nature  fo  delicate,  and  require  to  be  condudled  on 
fo  large  and  expenfive  a  fcale,  that  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find 
that,  with  different  perfons,  the  rcfults  fomewhat  vary.  Dr. 
Prieftley,  the  father  of  the  late  improvements  in  chemiftry, 
fcems  to  be  wedded  to  ancient  fyttems.  He  finds  that  with  the 
water  obtained  by  the  inflammation  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gafes,  there  is  always  mixed  a  fmall  portion  of  acid,  commonly 
nitre ;  and  he  thence  infers  that  this  is  the  real  and  natural  pro¬ 
duct  of  the^ combination.  But  this  does  not  affedi  the  theory 
of  Lavoifier.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
impurity  of  the  gafes  he  employed.  The  hydrogen  gas  he  ob¬ 
tained  by  palling  fteam  over  red-hot  iron ;  but  iron  generally 
contains  a  portion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which,  with  hydrogen 
gas,  forms  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  gas  he  did  not  derive 
from  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury,  the  only  pure  fource,  but  from 
the  oxyd  of  manganefe,  red  precipitate,*  and  red  lead.  Red  pre¬ 
cipitate  always  retains  a  little  of  the  nitric  acid  employed  in 
oxygenating  it.  Red  lead,  particularly  if  it  has  been  kept  for 
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anv  fci^th  of  time,  .contains  a  mixture  of  carbonic  and  azotic 
gafes,  me  laft  of  which  would  form  nitric  acid  with  oxygen. 
Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  adventitious  portion  of.  acid. 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  dillblved  in  air,  it  is  found 
to  be  extremely  fmall.  Carbonic  gas  has  indeed  a  ftroiiger  at- 
traftion,  and  retains  a  large  portion  in  folution. 

Art.  XII.  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Irritability  of  V’^ege- 
tables.  By  J  ames  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F*.  R.  S.  Nature 
afeends  through  her  productions  by  minute  and  infenilble  grada¬ 
tions.'  A  ftriking  analogy  in  the  ftru£ture  and  phyfiology  fub- 
fifts  between  animals  and  vegetables.  Every  plant  poffefles,  in 
fome  degree,  that  principle  of  irritability^  which  was  once  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  characleriftic  of  animal  life.  The  delicate  fen- 
fibility  of  the  mimofa^  fenfitiva  and  pudica  has  long  Been  admired. 
The  dionaa  mu/dpula^  from  Carolina,  manifefts  this  quality  in  a 
more  remarkable  manner  ;  it  grafps  the  infects  that  alight  upon 
it,  and  transfixes  them  wiih  its  prickles.  In  the  barberry,  beri¬ 
beris  communisy  the  ftamina  are  extremely  irritable.  Dr.  Smith 
has  examined  this  fubjedl  with  attention,  and  finds  that  this  qua-» 
lity  is  confined  to  that  fide  of  the  filament  next  the  germcn. 
Upon  touching  that  part  w'ith  a  fine  briftle,  feather,  &c.  the 
ftamina  fpring  forwards  with  great  vigour  from  the  petals,  under 
which  they  were  ftieltered,  to  the  ftigma. 
t  Dr.  Smith,  like  many  of  the  difciples  of  Linnaeus,  is  fond  to 
indulge  in  the  fearch  of  final  caufes.  But  this  is  not  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  philofopher.  He  then  leaves  the  field  of  rcafon  to 
foar  in  the  aerial  regions  of  fancy.  How  many  inftances  does 
the  hiftory  of  philofophy  record  of  imagined  defign,  which  were 
afterwards  exploded  ?  and  how  much  did  thefe  contribute  to  re¬ 
tard  the  progrefs'  of  difeovery  ? 

Art.  XIII.  An  Account  of  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  John 
M‘Nab,  at  Albany  Fort,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  relative  to  the  freezing 
of  Nitrous  and  Vitriolic  Acids.  By  Henry  Cavendilh,  Efq. 
F.  R.S.  and  A.S.  It  would  be  tedious  and  uninterefting  to 
;  give  a  detail  of  thefe  experiments.  We  fliall  content  ourfelves 
with  an  abfiradi  of  the  refult.  It  appears  that  fpirit  of  nitre 
fufFers  not  only  an  aqueous  congelation,  in  which  the  watery  pai  t 
chiefly  freezes,  but  alfo  a  fpirituous  congelation,  in  which  the 
acid  itfelf  freezes.  When  the  ftrength  of  the  acid  is  fuch  as  not 
todiflblve  fo  much  as  .243  of  its  weight  of  marble,  it  is  liable 
to  fhe  aqueous  congelation  folely;  and  this  congelation  takes 
place  at  44®  below  the  freezing  point,  or  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture,  according  as  the  ftrength  of  the  acid  is  diminiflied.  When 
the  ftrength  of  the  acid  is  .418,  it  undergoes  the  fpirituous  con¬ 
gelation  at  the  leaft  degree  of  cold,  which  is  below  the 
freezing  point  j  and,  if  the  acid  be  cither  ftronger  or  weaker. 
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it  requires  a.more  intenfe  cold  to  bring  oiV  the  congelation.  TT7c 
oil  of  vitriol  is  more  irregular  in  its  congelations;  it  lias  two  dc* 
grees  of  ftrength  •  at  “vt’hich  the  heats  of  its  freezing  points  are 
minima.'  At  the  ftrength  of '.977,  its  freezing  point  is 
at  .918,'  — 26®;  at  .846,  +4^^^  •758>  —45^* 

The  fifft  part  of  this  volume  of  the  Royal  Tranlaflions  con¬ 
cludes  with  a. meteorological  journal  for  1787,  kept  in  the  apart- 
ments  .of  the  .Society^  by  order  of  the  prefident  and  council. 
From- this  it  appears  that  the  medium  temperature  without  was 
51®,  the  average  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  29,8 
inches,)  and'thc  quantity  of  rain  fallen  17  inches/ 


Art. ‘Vi  .  Medical  Inquirm  and  Ohfervations\  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix^  'containing  Obfervations  on  the  Duties  of  a  Phyfuidn^ 
and'the  Methods' of  improving  Medicine:.  By  Benjamin  Rujb^' 
M  D.  'Profejfor  of  Chemiftry  in' the  Univerftty^of  PennJylvania. 
The  Second  Edition.'  8vo.  45.  fewed.  Philadelphia  printed: 
Dilly*,  London.  *  1 789. .  ^ 

T^R/ Rttfh  pollefles  fome  ingenuity,  and,  unlike  the  generality 
of  his  countrymen,  writes  with  confiderable  correcSlneis 
and  elegance.'  His  genius  is  verfetile  and  fpecious ;  his  ideas 
are  confufed,  unconnefted,  and  often  extravagant.  His  language 
fometimes- grovels  with  vulgarifins,  but  oftener  it  fwells  with 
falfe  eloquence;*'  The  firft  eflfayin  this 'colle£li6h,  read  before 
the -  American  Phllofophical  Society  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  is 
an  inquiry  into  the  natural  hiftory  of  medicine  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  children  are  plunged  every  day  in  cold  water,  and 
are -fuckled  till  they  are  near  two  years  old.  In  ordef'to  facili¬ 
tate  their  being  moved  from  place  to  place,' and  at  the  fame 
time  to  preferve  their  fhape,  they  are  tied  to  a  board,  when  they 
lie  on  their  backs  for  fix/  ten,  or  eighteen  months.  The  In¬ 
dians  ufe  a  diet  partly  animal  and  partly  vegetable;  their  ani¬ 
mals  are  wild,  and  therefore  eafy  of  digeftion.  They  have  no 
fet  timie  For  eating,  and,  after  whole  days  fpent  in  the  chace  or 
in  war^  they  often  commit 'great  excefles.  They  frequently 
fpend  three  or  four  hours  in  fatisfying  their  hunger.  The  wo¬ 
men  are*  condemned  by  their  hufbands  to  drudgery  and  labour, 
and  acquire  a  mafeuHne'  firmnefs  of  body."  During  pregnancy 
their  lotiis  mitigated*;  but  they  are  delivered  in  a  private  cabbin, 
without*  an -attendant,'  and  with  little  pain'.  The  Indians  ufe 
the  cold-bath,^  and  anoint  their  bodies  with  be^'s-greafe  mixed 
with  clay,  *  which  fefves  to  diminifli  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves, 
and ‘prepare  them  in  fome  degree  for  enduring*  thofe  tortures  to 
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\tliich  they  fubmit.  Fevers  are  almoft  their  only  difoafes  ;  tliJ 
i'mall'pox  and  the  venereal  diforder  were  communicated  to  the 
Indians  of  North  America  by  the  Europeans.  'l"hey  permit 
the  patient  to  drink  plentifully  of  cold  water,  and  recommenJ 
fweating.  ^  1  he  patient  is  confined  in  a  clofe  tent  or  wigwam, 

‘  over  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which  a  red-hot  ftone  is  placed  ;  a 
‘  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  upon  this  ftone,  which  inftantly 
‘  involves  the  patient  in  a  cloud  of  vapour  and  fvveat ;  in  this 
‘  fituation  he  rufiies  out  and  plunges  himlblf  into  the  river, 

‘  from  whence  he  retires  to  bed.’  The  Indians  ufe  purges  and 
vomits  and  the  cauftic  and  aftringent  medicines.  Bleeding 
they  confine  entirely  to  the  part  afteeded  ;  and  their  inftruments 
are  fliarp  ftones  and  thorns.  The  llcill  of  the  Indians  in  furgery 
and  medicine  has  been  much  exaggerated ;  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  potency  of  fimples  and  antidotes  has  been  heightened  by 
ignorance  and  zeal.  Many  things  have  been  efteemed  polfons, 
which  fubfequent  expeiiencc  has  proved  to  be  harmlefs,  or  even 
falutary.  Dr.  Ilufli  inveighs  againft  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and 
effeminacy,  and  laments  the  uncertainty  and  inftability  of  the 
healing  art.'  He  burfts  into  an  extravagant  and  abfurd  fwell: 

‘  I  honour  the  name  of  Hippocrates;  but  forgive  me,  ye  vo- 
‘  taries  of  antiquity,  if  I  attempt  to  pluck  a  few  grey  hairs  from 
‘  his  venerable  head.  I  was  once  an  idolater  at  his  altar;  nor 
‘  did  I  turn  apoftate  from  his  worlhip  till  I  was  taught  that  not 
‘  one  tenth  part  of  liis  prognoftics  correfponded  with  modern 
‘  praftice.’ 

The  fecond  trabi:  is  an  account  of  the  climate  of  Pennfyl- 
vania;  which,  though  irregular  and  unconnected,  contains  fome, 
f  interefting  remarks.  7Te  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  lies  between 
the  40th  and  42d  degree  of  latitude ;  it  extends  157  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and,  exclufivc  of  the  late  acceffion?,  it  ftrctches. 
i  31 1  miles  from  the  coaft  into  the  interior  countrv.  It  is  inter¬ 
fered  and  diverfified  with  numerous  rivers,  and  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fea  it  is  very  mountainous.  The  Allegany  crofies  the 
ftate  about  200  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  is  called  by  the 
Indians  the  back-bone  of  the  continent.  The  foil  of  Pennfv!- 
vania  is  much  diverfified  ;  the  vallies  and  bottoms  confift  of  a 
,  black  mould,  but  the  furfacc  of  the  earth  is  in  general  covered 
;  With  a  deep  clay,  which  in  many  parts  refts  upon  immenfe  beds 
I  nf  limeftone.  The  climate  of  Pennfylvania  is  remarkably  va¬ 
riable.  In  fummer  the  thermometer  fometimes  falls,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  fingle  night,  from  go  to  60  degrees.  In  177 5- it  was 
obferved  to  fall  20®  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  and  an  half.  In 
Winter,  the  variation  is  often  40®  in  the  ccurfe  of  t  wen  tv- four 
I  hours.  On  the  night  of  the  31ft  December  1764  the  Delaware, 

,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide  near  the  city,  was  completely  frozen 
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between  ten  at  night  and  eight  next  morning.  The  fpring  in 
Pennfylvania  is  generally  unpleafant.  In  Alarch  the  weather  is 
ftormy,  variable,  and  cold  ;  in  April  it  is  damp  and  cloudy. 
June  is  the  month  when  nature  wears  her  moll  agreeable  robes. 
The  weather  is  then  temperate,  the  Iky  is  ferene,  and  the  fields 
and  the  forefts  are  painted  with  univeri'al  verdure.  In  July  the 
fun  rages  w’itli  violence,  and  the  air  is  clear,  calm,  and  fultry.  la 
Aiigull  the  evenings  .grow  cool,  and  hence  abundant  dews. 
Clothes  arc  fometimes  wet,  and  marlh-meadows  and  creeks, 
which  have  been  dry  during  the  fummer,  are  thus  fometimes  fup. 
plied  w'ith  moillure.  During  autumn  the  weather  is  mild  and 
agreeable.  7'he  froll  fetsdn  about  the  end  of  Odlober,  or  the 
beginning  of  November.  During  winter  the  cold  is  intenfe 
and  often  of  long  duration.  It  is  curious  to  obferve  that  thcli 
fcafons  which  have  been  reckoned  extraordinary  in  Europe,  have 
alfo  been  confidered  as  remarkable  in  America : 

*  The  winter  of  the  year  1779,  80,  was  uniformly  and  uncom¬ 
monly  cold.  The  river  Delaware  was  frozen  near  three  months  dur¬ 
ing  this  winter,  and  public  roads  for  waggons  and  lleighs  connected 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  many  places,  with  the  Jerfey  Ihore. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  ice  in  the  river  near  the  city,  was  from  fixtecn 
to  nineteen  inches,  and  the  depth  of  the  froil  in  the  ground  was 
from  four  to  five  feet,  according  to  the  expofure  of  the  ground  and 
the  quality  of  the  foil.  This  extraordinary  depth  of  the  froft  in  the 
earth,  compared  with  its  depth  in  more  northern  and  colder  coun¬ 
tries,  is  occafioned  by  the  long  delay  of  fnovv,  which  leaves  the  earth 
without  a  covering  during  the  lail  autuiiinal  and  the  firll  winter 
months.  Many  plants  were  deftroyed  by  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold 
during  this  winter.  The  ears  of  horned  cattle,  and  the  feet  of  hogs, 
expofed  to  the  air^  were  froft-bitten ;  fquirrels  perilhed  in  their  holes, 
and  partridges  were  often  found  dead  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm- 
koufes.  The  mercury  In  January  Hood  for  feveral  hours  at  5®  below 
o  in  Farenheit's  thermometer;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  month 
(except  on  one  day)  it  never  rofe  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  fo  high 
as  to  the  freezing  point.  ^ 

The  winters  1779,  80,  1783,  84.,  and  1788,  89,  were  all  in 
America  remarkably  fevere. — Dr.  Rufli  fums  up  the  account  ot 
the  climate  of  Penniylvania  in  a  few  v/ords :  ‘  Here  we* have  the 
‘  moifture  of  Britain  in  the  fpring,  the  heat  of  Africa  in  the 
^  fummer,  the  temperature  of  Italy  in  June,  the  (ky  of  Egypi 

*  in  autumn,  the  cold  and  fnows  of  Norway  and  the  ice  of  Hoi- 

*  land  in  winter,  the  tempefts  (in  a  certain  degree)  of  the  Weft 

*  Indies  in  every  feafon,  and  the  variable  winds  and  weather  ot 
^  Great-Britaiii  in  every  month.* 

The  medium  temperature  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  54l^ 
and  the  average  fall  of  rain  is  from  24  to  36  inches.  T 
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mercury  In  the  barometer  generally  falls  with  a  foutherly  wind 
and  rifes  with  a  northerly. 

The  fubjedl  of  the  next  eflay  is  the  bilious  remitting  fever 
hich  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fummer  and  autumn  of 
the  year  1780.  The  fpring  was  dry  and  cool.  A  catarrh  ap- 
ared  among  children  from  one  to  feven  years  old ;  and  in  Alay 
intermittent  fever  prevailed  among  adults.  July  and  Augull 
ere  uncommonly  warm.  Many  labouring  people  expired  by 
the  exceflive  heat,  or  by  drinking  cold  liquors.  Among  the 
children  the  ficknefs  and  mortality  were  great.  I'ovvards  the 
end  of  Auguft  the  weather  became  fuddenly  cool.  7'his  was  the 
lignal  of  difeafe.  The  epidemic  rapidly  fpread.  Intemperance, 
expolure,  the  flighteft  accident,  gave  birth  to  the  diforder,  and 
al!  aees  and  both  fexes  were  aftedted  : 

This  fever  generally  came  on  with  rigour,  but  feldom  with  a  re¬ 
gular  chilly  fit,  and  often  without  any  fenfation  of  cold.  In  fome 
perfons  it  was  introduced  by  a  flight  fore  throat,  and  in  others  by  a 
hoarfenefs,  which  was  niiftaken  for  a  common  cold.  A  giddinels  in 
the  head  was  the  forerunner  of  the  difeafe  in  fome  people.  This 
giddinefs  attacked  fo  fuddenly,  as  to  produce,  in  feveial  inflances,  a 
tiintnefs,  and  even  fymptoms  of  apoplexy.  It  was  remarkable  that 
dthofe  perlbns  who  were  affefted  in  this  violent  manner,  recovered 
4n  two  or  three  days. 

‘  The  pains  which  accompanied  this  fever  were  exquifitely  fevere 
1  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  -The  pains  in  the  head  were  fome- 
mes  in  the  back  parts  of  it,  and  at  other  times  they  occupied  only 
|he  eyeballs.  In  fome  people  the  pains  were  fo  acute  in  their  backs 
ad  hips,  that  they  could  not  lie  in  bed.  In  others,  the  pains  affefted 
re  neoc  and  arms,  fo  as  to  produce,  in  one  inflance,  a  difficulty  of 
f  oving  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  They  all  complained  more  or 
of  a  forenefs  in  the  feats  of  thefe  pains,  particularly  when  they 
l^cupied  the  head  and  eyeballs.  A  few  complained  of  their  flelh  be- 
iore  to  the  touch  in  every  part  of  the  body.  From  thefe  circum- 
4  nces  the  difeafe  was  fometimes  believed  to  be  a  rheumatifm  ;  but 
«  more  general  name  among  all  clafles  of  people  was,  the  break- 

Dr*  Rufli  began  with  emptying  the  contents  of  the  ftomach 
J  bowels  by  a  gentle  vomit  of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  gentle 
of  falts,  cream  of  tartar,  or  of  butter-nut  pill.  He  then 
'efmall  doles  of  tartar  emetic  mixed  with  Glauber’s  falts,  and 
ouimended  cordial  aperitive  drinks,  and  bathing  the  feet  at 
Moft  of  thofe  who  recovered  complained  of  naufea,  of 
total  want  of  appetite,  of  wearinefs  and  faintnefs.  Some- 
the  convalefcence  was  attended  with  dejeftion  of  fpirits;  in 
•ch  cafe  theDodor  gave  the  tinfture  of  bark,  and  the  elixir 
Juriol^  in  frequent  dofes.  He  found  that,  after  the  neceflary 
‘^'►uations  were  made,  the  ufe  of  opium  was  highly  fuccefsfiil. 
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The  next  travbt  contains  an  account  of  the  Scarlatina 
which  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1783  and  !  784.  The  be^in- 
in:^  of  Jiilv  was  unulually  cold.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
it  became  fuddcnly  warm,  and  the  thermometer  Hood  for  three 
days  at  94^^^.  Ihic  air  was  Hill  and  fuHbcating.  Upwards  of 
twenty  perfons  died  from  the  exceHive  heat,  or  from  drinkin:: 
cold  water.  The  weather  again  became  cold,  and  during  Augult 
it  coiUinucd  variable.  Fevers  of  every  fpecies  prevailed  : 


*  I'he  month  of  September  was  cool  and  dry,  and  the  Scarlatina 
Au^lncfa  became  epidemic  among  adults  as  well  as  young  people.  In 
molt  of  the  patients  who  were  affeded  by  it,  it  came  on  with  a  chilli, 
nefsand  a  fickncfs  at  the  llomach,  or  a  vomiting;  which  laft  was  lb 
invariably  prefent  that  it  was  with  me  a  pathognomonic  lign  of  the 
dikafe.  The  matter  difeharged  from  the  Homach  was  always  bile, 
'fhc  fuelling  of  the  throat  was,  in  fome  inllances,  fo  great,  as  to 
produce  a  difiiculty  of  fpeaking,  fwallowing  and  breathing.  In  2 
few  inll.inces  the  fpeech  was  accompanied  by  a  fqueaking  voice,  re- 
fcmbling  that  which  attends  the  cynanche  trachcalis.  I'he  ulcers  on 
the  tonlils  were  deep,  and  covered  with  white,  and,  in  fome  in- 
ilances,  with  black  floughs.  Jn  feveral  cafes  there  was  a  difeharge 
of  ii  thick  mucus  from  the  nofe,  frorh  the  beginning,  but  it  oftentr 
occurred  in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  which  molt  frequently  hnp- 
pened  on  the  ffth  day.  Sometimes  the  iubfiding  of  the  fvvdlingot 
the  throat  was  followed  by  a  fwelling  behind  the  ears.’ 

Dr.  Rufli  began  the  cure  by  giving  a  vomit,  joined  with  c:- 
iv)niel ;  and  when  this  lall  failed  in  its  efiedl:,  he  gave  lenient 
purges.  7'he  throat  was  kept  clean  by  detergent  gargles,  ad 
gentle  antimonial  dofes  and  diluting  drinks  were  adminiHcred. 

M'hc  Cholera  Infantum^  which  is  the  fubjecf  of  the  next  trad 
is  alarmir.g  in  its  fymptoms,  and  fatal  in  its  eft'e£ls.  It  prevails 
in  moH  of  the  large  towns  in  America.  It  appears  in  the 
loutherji  Hates  In  tl:e  fpring,  but  in  the  northern  not  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  fummer.  It  has  been  attributed  to  dentition, 
to  worms,  to  lummer  fruits.  Dr.  RuHi  confiders  it  as  a  hilicui 
uifordcr.  In  the  treatment  he  recommends  vomits,  purges 
opiates,  diluting  drinks,  and  glyHers  made  of  flax-feed  tea, 
.\frer  the  violent  fymptoms  are  compofed^  he  recommends  the 
decoclion  of  bark  and  port  wine,  or  claret  mixed  with  water. 

Dr.  RuHi  thus  deferibes  a  melancholy  accident,  with  wliicii 
in  this  mild  ifland,  are  happily  unacquainted  : 

*  Tew  fummers  elapfe  in  Philadelphia  in  which  there  are  noti> 
Itances  of  many  perfons  being  afteded  by  drinking  cold  water,  h 
fome  Hafons  four  or  five  perfons  have  died  fuddenly  from  this  cauk  ' 
one  day.  This  mortality  falls  chiefly  upon  the  labouring  part  of  ^ 
community,  who  feek  to  allay  their  thirih  by  drinking  the  water 
the  pumps  in  the  ilreets,  and  who  are  loo  impatient,  or  too  ignorar’* 
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to  lift?  the  necefTary  precautions  for  preventing  its  morbid  cr  deadly 
upon  them.  Thele  accidents  felJom  happen,  except  when  the 
mercury  rifes  above  S5°  in  Farenheit’s  thermometer. 

*  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  pitient  has  fwallowed  the  water  lie 
is  affedled  by  a  dimnefs  of  fight,  he  Ibggers  in  attempting  to  walk, 
and,  unlcfs  fupported,  fldls  to  the  ground  ;  he  breathes  with  dirii- 
culty;  a  rattling  is  heard  in  his  throat;  his  noltrils  and  checks  t‘\- 
p»nd  and  contrad  in  every  a6l  of  refpiration ;  his  face  appears  fuf- 
fufed  with  blood,  and  of  a  livid  colour  ;  liis  extremities  become  cold, 
and  his  pulfe  imperceptible;  and,  tnlefs  relief  is  fpeedily  obtained, 
the  diforder  terminates  in  death  in  four  or  hve  minutes.* 

He  recommends  liquid  laudanum  as  an  almoft  certaiiv  remedy* 

Dr.  llufli’s  thoughts  oil  the  pulmonary  confumption  contain 
nothing  new.  That  melancholy  diforder  is  unknown  among 
the  Indians  of  North- America,  and  feldom  appears  among  thofj 
fettlers  who  retain  the  primaeval  manners. 

In  his  obfervatiorts  upon  anthelminthic  medicines.  Dr.  Rufh 
refers  the  difeafes  produced  by  worms  to  the  clafs  of  neurojes. 
I'he  remedies  are  vomits,  purges,  aftringent  fubltances,  and 
fweet  oil ;  cowhage  and  powder  of  tin  ;  alio  common  fair,  ripe 
fruits,  and  faccharine  fubftances.  Calomel  mult  be  given  in 
large  dofes.  The  exprefl’ed  juice  of  onions,  and  a  fyrup  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  Jamaica  cabbage-trec,  are  powerful  reme¬ 
dies;  but  the  moll  certain  anthelminthic  is  the  Carolina  pink- 
root. 

Tetanus  Dr..  Rufh  aferibes*  to  relaxation.  It  is  commonly 
produced  by  exceffive  warmth  ;  but  it  may  be  occafioned  by  la- 
bpur  or  fatigue.  The  Dov5tor  difapproves  of  the  life  of  opium, 
and  recommends  the  ufe  of  wine  and  bark. 

From  the  obfervations  which  Dr.  Rufh  made  in  the  military 
hofpitals  of  the  United  States,  the  comimon  remark  is  conlirmcd, 
that  an  European  has  a  ftroiiger  conllitution,  can  fupnort  more 
fatigue,  and  does  not  fuffer  fo  much  from  the  climate,  as  a  na¬ 
tive  of  America.  7'he  Doctor’s  account, of  the  influence  of  the 
American  revolution  upon  the  human  body,  feems  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fanciful.  The  greatnefs  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
event,  and  the  fanguine  expectations  of  the  people,  have  ini- 
doubtedly  produced  Jome  effects  ;  but  thefe  were  modihed  by  va¬ 
rious  circumltances;  and  a  great  part  of  the  American  army  was 
compofed  of  renegadocs  from  Europe,  whofe  zeal  was  artihciul 
‘‘ind  momentary. 

Dr.  R  ulh  has  annexed  a  difeourfe  delivered  to  his  pupils  at  the 
end  of  his  courfe  of  lectures.  It  contains  fume  plain  advices, 
but  in  general  it  is  minute  and  puerile. 
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Art.  VI,  Archdolofift  \  cr^  MifceUancousTraHs  relating  to  AntL 
quity.  Publijhed  oy  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London*  VoL  Fill, 
4to,  iL  IS.  White,  London,  1787. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

s 

^  XXXVI.  On  the  Origin  of  the  fcws  in  England*  By 
‘  AJt\  fohn  Caley^  F.  A*  Sd 

The  firfl:  notice  that  Mr.  Caley  can  find  of  the  Jews  in  Eng. 
gbndj  is  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ;  when  a  canon 
was  made,  forbidding  Chrillians  to  partake  of  their  feafts,  !n  the 
next  century  mention  is  made  by  a  charter  to  the  abbey  ot 
Croyland,  of  lands  given  to  the  monks  by  fews.  Thele  re- 
niarks  Ihew  the  falihood  of  the  adlion,  that  the  Jews  were  firll 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Conqueror.  What  are  called 
the  laws  of  the  Confefibr,  alfo  declare  ‘  the  feivs  and  all  their 
‘  property  10  be  the  king’s.’  Bradton  fpeaks-  exacSly  the  ianie 
language  for  his  time.  And  all  unite  to  fhew  the  exiftence, 
and  the  oppreflions,  of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

*  XXXVII.  An  hijlorical  and  deferiptive  Account  of  the  ancient 
‘  Painting  preferved  at  Cowdray  in  Su/Jcx.  By  Tohn  7cp* 

‘  ham,  Efq.  F.R.A.S: 

This  painting  ^  contains  the  proceflion  of  King  Edward  ^  I* 

*  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Wefiminfter,  the  day  prcccd- 

*  ing  that  of  his  coronation.’  Mr.  Topham  accordingly  de- 
feribes  this  proceflion^  from  a  printed  account  at  the  time ;  and 
then  gives  us  the  delineation  of  it,  and  of  the  feveral  parts  oi 
London  through  wEich  it  moves,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
picture.  This  ‘  reprefents  the  proceflion  the  whole  diftance  from 
^  the  Tov/er  to  Wellminfter,  at  the  point  of  time  when  the 
‘  king  was  in  Cheapfide,  having  juft  pafl'ed  the  celebrated  cro:s 

*  which  then  ftood  in  that  ftrect.  The  cavalcade  is  proceed- 
^  ing  through  the  arched  gatew^ay  leading  into  St.  Paul’s  church- 

*  yard,  where  it  is  loft  for  a  time ;  but  is  again  feen  at  the  top 

*  of  Ludgate- Street,  advancing  through  Ludgate  and  Teinple- 

*  Bar,  and  paftes  [it  ihould  be,  pailing]  Charing-Crofs  to  the 

*  palace  nt  WTftmlnfter.  The  part  meant  principally  to  be  rc- 
?  prefented,  is  the  fouth  fide  of  Cheapfide,  from  Bow  church  to 

*  the  entrance  into  St.  Paul’s  church-yard.  Fhe  majier  of  coco 
‘  houfe  is  Jlanding  at  his  fhop^dooty  and  falutjng  the  l^itig  as  he 
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The  old  church  of  Bow,  ‘  on  which  the  new  one  is  founded, 
<  is  now  converted  into  a  fepulchral  repofitory;  the  ftru^lure  of 
‘  which  confifts  of  two  rows  of  fmall  circular  pilhirs,  the  capi- 
‘  tals  whereof  are  now  about  two  feet  and  an  half  above  the  foor 
‘  of  the  vaults  which  Jhews  the  ground  to  be  greatly  raifed  in  this 
‘  neighbourhood and  which  indeed  Ihews  the  very  floor  of  the 
old  church  itfelf  to  have  been  gradually  raifed  by  burials,  almoll 
up  to  the  capitals  of  its  pillars, 

‘  To  render  more  ufeful’  the  great  conduit  in  Cheapfide,  ‘  in 
‘  1439  the  mayor  and  citizens  obtained  from  the  abbot  and  con- 
‘  vent  of  Weftminrter,  the  grant  of  a  fountain  called  Oxlafe, 
‘  within  the  lands  and  precinft  of  the  manor  of  Paddington,  with 
^  the  free  ufe  thereof;*  Qiinere,  Where  in  Paddington  was  this 
fountain  ?  ‘  provided  there  wms  fuffleient  water  left  for  the  flir- 
^  mers  and  tenants  of  that  manor,  and  that  the  pipes  fhould  not 
‘  be  laid  in  any  part  of  the  lands  vuithin  the  manor  of  Hide^  which 
^  then  belonged  to  the  church  of  IVeJlminJiery  and  now  forms  the 
Hide  Park  of  our  fovereigns. 

‘  Thefe  paintings  at  Cowdray  have  generally  been  aferibed  to 
‘  Hans  Holbein.  Sir  Jofeph  AylofFe  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
‘  were  not  the  work  of  that  celebrated  matter ;  but  rather  fup- 
^  pofes  them  to  have  been  the  produdlion  of  Theodore  Ber- 
‘  nardi,  who  fome  years  after  painted,  in  the  fenth  tranfept  of 
‘  Chichettcr  cathedral,  the  portraits  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
‘  the  bifliops  of  that  fee,  and  afterwards  fettled  with  his  family 
^  in  that  part  of  Su(l'ex.  ._  Whoever  the  painter  might  be,  many 
‘  of  the  figures  reprefented  are  finely  executed ;  and,  according 
^  to  the  remark  of  the  in2:enious  author  of  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
‘  ing  in  England,  the  hittories,  habits,  and  cuttoms  of  the  times, 
‘  reprefented  in  thefe  paintings,  make  the  room  w'hich  contains 
^  them  a  fingular  curiofity,* 

Then  comes  an  appendix,  to  be  annexed  to  each  future  vo¬ 
lume,  of  ‘  fuch  curious  communications,  as  the  council  (hall 
‘  not  think  proper  to  publifh  entire^  only  ^  extra!led  from  the 
^  minutes  of  the  Society,  and  formed  into  an  hiftorical  memoir/ 
We  heartily  approve  of  this  addition  to  the  former  plan,  and  fliali 
notice  one  or  two  points  in  it. 

‘  Feb.  16,  1764.  Mr.  Jeans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Da  Cotta, 
‘  exhibited  an  old  ivory  comb  eight  inches  long  and  a  quarter 
‘  deep,  dug  up  1761  nineteen  feet  below  the  prefent  furface  of 
‘  Skipraw-Street  in  Aberdeen  ;  and  fuppofed  to  have  lain  there, 
*  ever  fince  Edward  III.  king  of  England,  burnt  and  ruined 
^  that  city,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  (hook  off  his  yoke,  and 
?  maflacred  his  garrifon%  In  digging  to  this  depth,  Mr.  Jeans 
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^  cut  through  three  paved  ftreets  hekw  the  frefent  \  and  on  the 
‘  fpot  where  the  comb  was  taken  up,  w^re  all  the  marks  of  fir(^ 
‘  and  fome  iron  utcniils  lying  on  a  plain  ground- floor.’ 

"I'he  Hon.  Dairies  Barrington,  (peaking  of  the  large  mafles  of 
fcone  ‘  on  fome  parts  of  the  Berklhire  and  Wihfiiire  down?, 
‘  and  more  particularly — in  a  village  near  Lord  Craven’s  hunt- 
‘  ing  feat  of  Afhdown  Park,  which  is  about  two  niiles  dillant 
‘  from  the  pafturcs  in  Compton  parilh  fays  ‘  it  feems  very 
^  clear,  that  thefe  immenfe  maifes  were  never  brought  to  their 
f  prefent  fituations,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  in  any  age  or 
*  period  ;  for  they  muft  have  been  removed  from  the  valley  near 
‘  Lord  Craven’s  feat,  at  two  or  three  miles  ditlance ;  to  which 
‘  attempt  I  fliould  fcarcely  conceive  that  the  engineers  of  the 
‘  prefent  times  are  equal.’  Mr.  Barrington  therefc^re  proceeds 
to  fuppofe  ‘  that  they  were  thrown  to  fuch  a  dillancc  bv  an 
‘  cxplofuiii  acco?npanying  an  earthquake ;  when  tnoji  of  them  fell  in 
‘  the  valley  fouth  of  Athdowm  Park,  but  others  w^ere  carried  to 
^  ftvcral  of  the  adjacent  villages  in  the  vale  of  Whitchorl'e,  and 
t  more  purticdarli  to  the  feeding- ground  in  Compton  parifh,’ 
'I'his  fuppofilion  is  io  enormoully  vyild  in  iddf,  as  fuppoling  an 
cxplofion  without  aftigning  any  rcafon  or  fixing  any  place  for  it; 
and  as  fuppoiing  one  that  mult  have  rent  the  ifland  in  pieces,  if 
it  coi:M  throw  fuch  fioncs  to  an  unknetun  diftance ;  that  crede- 
liry  itfclf  muft  reject  it.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  thefe  Hones 
of  Compton  parifh  and  Adidown  Park  are  tinder  the  dowms,  as 
we  know  them  to  be ;  and  thal  the  Hones  are  fcattcred  all  over 
the  downs^  are  even  fcattcred  more  copioufly  over  the  Wiltfliiie 
dowms,  and  arc  even  found  on  the  moors  of  Cornwall,  of  Wales, 
rt  Yorkfliire,  of  Derbyfli'rc,  and  of  every  uncultivated  county 
In  the  ifiand  ;  we  fee  the  abfurdity  of  x\lr.  Barrington’s  explofioii 
in  Berkfhirc,  w'ith  a  double  force  and  pow’er.  How  then  fliall 
we  account  for  thefe  hu^e  moor-Hones?  We  account  for  them 
thus.  The  liicpherds  upon  the  Berkfliire  dowms,  \ve  know, 
conlider  them  as  the  natives  of  the  /oil.  Mr.  Barrington  inded 
<  bjecls  to  thi*^,  that  ^  thefe  fragments  of  rock  are  chiefly  to  be 
‘  Icen  in  a  bye  road  through  fields’  near  Compton  ;  and  that  at 
Comqiton  ^  the  foil — is  a  deep  clav,  under  which  it  is  fo  difficult 
to  find  any  materials  for  mendiiig  Hie  roads,  that  the  inhabi- 
‘  tarits  are  obliged  to  tetch  chalk-Hones  from  the  downs  for  this 
‘  purpofj,  to  avoid  which  they  fometimes  blalt  thefe  enormous 
‘  grev- weathers,  at  lead  for  mending  gatew'ays.’  But  this  is 
furely  no  argument.  Every  rock  mull  have  a  pabulum  of  earth 
peiow  it.  What  then  is  the  proper  pabulum  for  thefe  nioor- 
Hones  in  Bcrkfiiirc,  Wiltfhire,  A:c.  ?  Earth  muft  be. 
what  kind  of  earth.?  We  nictcnd  not  to  fav,  except  fioia 
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fa^ls.  Thefe  raoorftoncs  are  too  enormous  to  be  rcmovec?, 
Mr.  Barrington  himfclf  thinks,  even  by  the  engineers  ‘  of  the 
‘  prefent  days.’  Explofions  nuifl:  be  as  numerous,  as  thefe  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  rocks  :  and  therefore  infinite  in  number.  Each 
muft  have  (hook  the  ifland  to  its  centre,  in  order  to  throw  fuch 
mafles  only  a  mile  off.  How  then  lhall  we  icatfer  them  as  thev 
are  fcattered,  over  the  iHand  ?  Let  the  Berkfhire  (hepherds  tell 
us.  Shepherds  arc  often  better  judges  of’phyfical  plh'rmmctia^ 
than  fcholars.  And  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  thefe  (tones, 
is  what  they  have  fuggefted  to  us ;  that  they  grow  where  they 
•are  feen,  in  their  native  beds. 

Mr.  Barrington  hazards  this  wild  and  abfurd  conjecture  of  an 
explofion,  becaufe  it  will  ‘  remove  a  moff  material  part  of  the 
‘  difficulties,  which  attend  that  moff  ffupendous  work  of  rude 
^  art,  Stonehenge,^  We  have  hazarded  ovrs  for  the  fame  rca- 
fon.  ‘  It  is  well  known,’  adds  Mr.  Barrington,  ‘  that  there  are 
‘  no  fimilar  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  furnifh  materials 
‘  for  this  moff  fingular  ftruCture ;  and  engineers  have  long  (but 
‘  unfuccefsfully)  attempted  to 'account  for  fuch  large  ilabs  hav- 
‘  ing  been  carried  to  their  prefent  fituation  from  fo  confidcr- 
‘  able  a  diftance;’  as  the  Grey  Wethegs  near  Marlborough,  we 
fuppofe.  And,  fince  explofions  are  ridiculous  when  any  other 
principle  in  nature  is  competent  to  the  occafion  ;  and  fince  fuch 
explofions  muft  be  equally  hifnite  in  number,  and  at  each  re- 
deftruClive  of  the  whole  ifland  ;  we  are  compelled  to  recur 
to  the  fimple  and  obvious  principle,  of  thefe  huge  blocks 
ing  generally  where  they  are  found,^  and  growing  particularly  un¬ 
der  the  feet  of  the  builders  of  Stonehenire. 

O 

We  thus  conclude  our  review  of  this  volume  of  the  Archae- 
ologia.  We  have  reviewed  it  in  a  manner  that  we  have  never 
feen  attempted  before,  but  which  we  think  peculiarly  adapted 
for  fuch  a  milcellaneous  work  as  this.  We  have  drawn  off 
nearly  all  the  quinteffence  of  the  volume,  the  richer  juices,  and 
the  more  poignant  fauces,  of  it  into  our  review.  And  we 
have  only  to  conclude  our  treat  in  the  Chri/iian  manner,  with 
a  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  regale  which  we  have  had,  and  with  a 
prayer  of  hope^  that  each  fucceeding  volume  may  give  us  as  good 
an  entertainment  as  the  prefent  has. 
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Art.  VII.  Medical  Effays.  I.  An  EJfay  on  the  Principles  and 
Manners  of  the  Medical  Profejfion*  !!•  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Merits  of  Solvents  for  the  Stone.  With.  Additions.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 
boards.  Dodfley.  London,  1789. 

^T^HESE  EfTays  are  evidently  the  prcdutSlion  of  a  wcll- 
^  educated  pravSIitioner,  and  of  an  honeft  man.  There  is 
an  air  of  difappointment  which,  in  many  parts,  the  .  author  in 
vain  attempts  to  conceal,  by  w^hich  we  Ihoiild  fufpeft  his  bell 
endeavours  in  his  profeffion  have  not  met  with  the  fuccefs  they 
were  entitled  to;  and  that  being  unable  to  (loop  to  fcrvility  or 
meannefs,  he  retired  from  it  at  an  early  age.  However  this  may 
be,  it  becomes  us  to  do  Juftice  to  his  honeft  wifhes  to  render 
the  profeflion  more  refpeiftable,  by  removing  the  unjuft  preju¬ 
dices  ,of  the  ignorant  againft  it,  and  by  reminding  pradtitioners  cf 
the  condudl  they  ought  to  purfue. 

In  the  firft  eflay,  while  the  writer  admits,  or  rather  refiifes 
to  deny,  that  the  medical  art  is  in  fome  degree  degenerated,  he 
endeavours  to  fhew  that  this  degradation  has  been  etFedled  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  w^orld  towards  pradlitioners.  That  a  fif- 
picious  carriage  and  niggardly  manner  of  rewarding  their  ilr- 
vices,  has  obliged  many  of  them,  in  their  own  defence,  to  adopt 
meafures  they  never  intended  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career.  Why  this  is  fo  often  the  cafe  with  one  branch  of  the 
profeflion,  the  author  explains  with  fo  much  propriety  that  we 
lhall  give  the  palTage  in  his  own  words ; 

•  That  the  imprefllons  of  a  favour  recently  conferred  produce  more 
immediate  and  lively  fymptoms  of  gratitude  than  the  remembnince 
of  former  afls  of  kindnefs,  however  beneficial  or  important,  is  a  fact 
which  experience  confirms,  -but  honour  difapproves. 

*  A  grateful  heart  ardently  pants  to  make  a  quick  return  for 
offices  of  benevolence,  leaving  prudence  and  refledlion  to  paufe  and 
to  delay.  For  it  frequently  happens  that  what  in  the  moment  of 
thankful  rapture  was  magnified  as  a  godlike  aftion,  dwindles,  in  the 
long-extended  perfpedive  of  time  and  policy,  into  a  kindnefs,  a  Jur/i 
and  a  trifling  favour. 

^  Did  a  due  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  obligations  equally  dimlniih 
in  tie  minds  of  thofe  -  who  confer  and  thofe  who  receive  them,  the 
mutual  complaints  of  ungrateful  and  unreafonable  tempers  would  not 
be  fo  often  heard. 

‘  But  it  happens  unfortunately  in  the  general  intercourfes  of  lifc; 
that  the  conferrer  of  a  benefit  heightens  and  overvalues  it  in  the* 
fame  proportion  that  the  perfon  obliged  depreciates  and  lowers  it.  ' 

‘  From  a  confideration  of  thefe  truths,'  which  are  deduced  from  a 
view  of  the  conduft  of  mankind  in  general,  we  can  eafily  account 
for  the  fame  motives  operating  ftill  more  powerfully  in  the  concerns 
of  the  medical  profeflion  in  particular ;  a  profeflion  which  exifis  m 

relieving 
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relieving  calamities,  .and  lives  by  being  rewarded  for  It.  The 
phyfician,  it  is  true,  has  often  the  advantage  of  receiving  his  fee, 
accompanied  with  the  moft  folcmn  protedaiions  of  refpedl  and  elleem, 
and  attended  with  ten  thoufand  inaefcrlbeable  circumftances  that  in- 
creafe  its  value, 

^  While  the  impreflions  of  prefent  pain,  hope,  and  fear,  are  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  the  patient  and  his  friends ;  while  the  love  of  money 
is  repreflied  by  increafing  danger  and  anxiety,  he  is  confidered  and 
received  as  an  invaluable  friend,  as  one  on  whom  the  happinefs  and 
tranquillity  of  the  family  depend ;  w'hile  medicine  is  confidered  as 
the  lall  and  only  method  of  preferving  a  doubtful  life. 

‘  In  this  cafe  the  prefent  is  generally  iuch  as  a  generous  mind  is 
proud  to  bellow,  and  fuch  as  will  not  dlfgrace  acknowledged  merit 
to  receive, 

‘  Happy  intercourfe  where  gratitude  and  liberality  increafe  the 
pleafure  of  doing  good,  and  give  a  zed  to  that  bell  of  all  efibrts,  aa 
effort  to  blefs ! 

*  But  in  branches  of  the  profefllon  lefs  honourable,  lefs  lucrative, 
but  more  fatiguing  and  laborious,  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife:  thefc 
unhappy  men  are  feldom  employed  from  any  preference  of  opinion, 
but  chiefly  becaufe  their  advice  and  alTillance  are  procured  at  the 
cheapen  rates  ;  and  not  unfrequently  becaufe  they  may  be  defrauded 
and  impofed  on  with  lefs  difficulty,  and  lefs  fear  of  dctedlion  and 
punifhment. 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  eafe,  and  often  of  triumph,  to  an  illiberal  mind, 
to  find  out  fome  plaufible  pretence  for  dlfappointment,  delay,  or  re- 
fufal ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  denied  that  the  infamous  returns  of  abufc 
and  defamation  are  cheap  methods  of  difeharging,  or  rather  evading 
a  demand. 

*  We  may  in  fome  degree  excufe  the  celebrated  Dr.  RadclifFe  for 
his  unjuftifiable  advice  to  Dr.  Mead,  under  the  fuppofition  that  he 
was  irritated  by  fimilar  treatment,  and  provoked  by  ill  ufage. 

^  An  uncomplying  kind  of  behaviour,  fuch  as  Radcliite’s,  bor¬ 
dering  on  cruelty,  would  be  unfufferablc  in  a  man  of  lefs  eminence, 
but  would  be  highly  culpable  in  any  one, 

‘  The  fubaltern  praditioner  mull  attain  or  afTumc  more  philofophy, 
or  he  mull  not  eat  \  he  mull  learn  to  fubmit  with  patience  to  the  ki- 
fults  and  injuries  which  the  lower  orders  of  his  profeflion  are  daily 
expofed  to. 

'  And  if  he  does  not  receive  a  confideraMe  gratification  from  the 
exercife  of  a  benevolent  difpofition,  independent  of  the  profits  of  his 

Eraftice,  he  m^y  look  with  envy  on  the  preferable  condition  of  an 
ewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of  water. 

*  The  dexterity  requifite  for  efte^ing  a  good  day*s  ^orky  and  the 
plaufible  exhibition  of  innocent  no-meaning  trifles  in  all  cafes,  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  no  great  exertion  of  the  mind  in  invclligating  the 
complaints  of  a  patient,  and  may  be  termed  an  eafy  way  of  doing 

bujinefs. 

‘  But  fuch  a  condudl,  how  well  foever  it  may  anfvver  the  prefent 
purpofes  of  profit,  will  afford  no  fatisfaftion  in  the  retired  moments 
Pf  unbiafled  refle(^on ;  when  a  man  lhall  find  that  he  has  loft  many 
5  opportunities 
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opportunities  of  producing  fomc  efTential  advantage,  or  reniovin 
fome  threatening  evil/ 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  invefiigate  fome  of  the  preju- 
dices  againft  the  art  itfclf,  independent  of  its  pradlicc.  Here 
we  meet  with  fome  ingenious,  but  not  fufliciently  connecteJ, 
cbfervations.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  in  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  part  of  the  work,  t!ic  ftyle  is  much  too  uncon¬ 
nected  and  dlftufive.  The  paragraphs  are  fo  fliort  as  to  give 
them  the  air  of  aphorifms  ;  and  the  mind  is  not  only  weary  of 
fuch  perpetual  interruption,  but  often  difappointed  by  a  brevity 
which  feems  to  leave  the  fubjed:  iinfiniflied.  As  this  gcnt!em2n 
is  fond  of  a  Latin  fentence,  we  fliall  remind  him  of 

- Brevis  cjje  labor o 
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The  reft  of  this  cflay  confifts  cliiefly  of  obfervations  on  the 
general  mode  of  conducting  the  practice,  and  particularly  <  f  the 
pielent  Hate  of  it.  "I'hough  wc  coincide  with  the  ingenious 
writer  in  moft  inftanccs,  wc  think  in  one  he  has  fiillcji  into  a 
general  error.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
iiarth,  or  of  modern  wits,  as  to  the  fuperriuous  number  of  | 
praCiitioners,  wc  with  it  to  be  afeertained  how  manv  of  them  I 
arc  Ufs  employed  through  tne  day,  than  men,  whofliould  devot?  | 
at  Icaft  foinc  time  to  application,  ought  to  be.  If  it  be  faid  th?,t 
this  is  the  cafe  of  loine  of  the  young  phyficians,  we  anfve: 
their  number  is  finally  and  fV, at  the  inferior  branches  have,  fr 
the  moft  part,  infAnitcly  Icfs  Icifurc  than  men  of  bufinefs,  who 
are  much  better  paid  tor  their  labour.  We  are  particularly  in* 
duced  to  make  this  obfervaiion  becaufe  the  poverty  of  this  clais 
of  praditioners  is  too  frequently  and  inconfiderately  aferibed  to 
their  numbers  :  but  if  they  are  all  employed,  it  is  plain  iheir 
number  is  not  greater  thai;  the  public  has  cccafion  for,  how¬ 
ever  injurious  it  may  be  to  their  own  eafe  and  emolument. 

In  the  fecond  ellay,  or  inquiry  into  the  merit  of  fulvents  fo: 
tlic  ftone,  the  author  takes  a  view  of  moft  of  the  lethontrvpticb 
that  have  been  oft'ered  to  the  public,  and  iljews  the  fuperior  ad- 
vanttiixcs  of  the  operation.  Dut  here,  for  want  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  improvement  of  the  art,  he  has  fallen  into  an  error 
which,  in  the  prelent  llatc  of  things,  one  alinoit  wonders  coiikl 
been  committed  by  fo  fcn!iblc  a  writer.  I'he  folvent  medicine, 
fays  our  author,  was  luppofed  to  ad  upon  the  ftone  by  dllVoIv: 

.  -1  1  •  _  —  •  I  •  ’  '  ‘  j-  -  * 


ing  the  glutinous  matter,  which  united 
bound  the  carthv  particles  of  it  toc:ether. 
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particJes  ot  it  togetner.  It  is  indeed  extremely 
difticidt  to  conceive  what  idea  the  hrft  w'ho  propofed  alkalis  a 
folvent  for  the  ftone  entertained  of  their  efi'eds,  but  it  is  only 

candid  to  allow  that  experiment  directed  them  to  the  remeJv* 

It 
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It  is  now  well  known  that  the  quantity  of  earth  is  trifling  ia 
th'e  component  parti  of  the  human  calculus,  compared  with"  the 
peculiar  acid  it  contains.  I'hus  the  old  practice  conlirining  the 
modern  theory,  founded  on  experiment,  is  at  leall  a  prefumptivc 
argument  in  its  favour.  While  wc  admit  this,  we  allow  w'lth 
the  author  the  great  impropriety  of  pcrlevering  long  in  the  ufe 
of  remedies  which  materially  injure  the  coiulitution  before  they 
produce  any  effects  on  a  calculus.  Perhaps  lime-water  may  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  objections  againft  alkalis  ;  and  if 
its  effedls  are  flower,  may  be  perfevered  in  till  fome  advantages 
are  produced,  or  the  increafing  pain  encourages  the  patient  to 
fubmit  to  the  operation. 

I'he  author  next  glances  at  the  inefficacv  of  fixed  air,  which 
its  warmell  advocates  mull  allow  in  this  difeale  proved  a  mere 
bubble.  The  various  objecUons  againfl:  the  operation  are  then 
fairly  and  candidly  examined,  and  the  mo(t  rational  conclufions 
drawn,  which  are  llrengthened  by  a  ftatement  of  facts  taken 
from  Mr.  Chefeldcn’s  Hofpital  Practice,  which,  w’ith  the  au¬ 
thor’s  general  fummary  of  the  argument,  w’e  lhall  lay  before  our 
readers : 

*  The  patients  he  [Mr.  Qhefeldcn]  publicly  cut  for  the  ftore,  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital,  were  two  hundred  and  thirteen;  their  diffe¬ 
rent  ages,  and  the  number  that  died,  I  lhall  endeavour  to  arrange; 


Number  of 

Years  old 

Died 

patients  cut. 

each. 

103 

-  10 

—  3 

from  10  to  20 

—  4 

12 

-  20  to  30 

y 

10 

— -  50  to  40 

—  2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

—  2 

7 

- -  50  to  Co 

—  4 

5 

0 

0 

—  I 

2 

-  70  to  80 

—  I 
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•  The  proportion  of  twenty  out  of  fuch  a  number  cannot  be  thought 
great  or  alarming. 

‘  Mr.  Chefelden  obferves  that  feveral  had  thc.fmall-pox  during 
their  cure,  fome  of  whom  died. 

‘  One  of  the  firil  hundred  and  five  had  a  vlclent  whooping  cough, 
which  carried  him  off.  In  this  cafe,  the  urgency  ot  the  Hone  lymp- 
toms  moil  likely  rendered  the  operation  immediately  neceflary ;  other- 
wife,  waiting  until  the  incidental  diftafe  was  better  would  have  been 
advifcable. 

‘  So  that  from  the  general  opinion  of  furgeons,  from  Mr.  Chefcl- 
account,  from  what  has  been  imparted  to  me  on  the  bcit  au¬ 
thority. 
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thorlty,  and  from  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  obfervatlon,  during 
my  attendance  at  hofpitals ;  we  cannot  aflert,  with  truth,  that  more 
than  one  out  of  eleven  die  in  confequence  of  being  cut  for  the 
ftonc. 

‘  Were  we  or  could  we  divert  the  operation  of  fome  of  its  acci- 
dental  difadvantages,  and  be  careful  enough  to  guard  againlt  fome 
of  the  caufes  1  have  before  mentioned,  candour  might  allow  us  lo 
bring  the  number  to  one  in  fourteen  ;  a  degree  of  danger  which  at¬ 
tends  few  capital  operations  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion. 

^  As  the  method  of  attempting  to  diffolve  the  ftone  in  the  bladder 
by  means  of  injedlions  has,  for  feveral  obvious  reafons,  fallen  into 
general  difufe,  1  have  fpoken  but  little  of  them  in  particular,  becaufc 
many  of  the  reafons  urged  againft  other  modes  of  treatment  were 
equally  cogent  againft  this.* 

*  Should  a  folvent  be  hereafter  offered  to  the  world,  it  will  be 
neceffary,  towards  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  its  efficacy,  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  who  take  it  after  death ;  the  cffe«^s  of  the  medicine  on 
the  frimte  *via:  and  general  health  of  the  patient,  fhould  be  ftriflly 
attended  to ;  and  the  number  on  whom  the  trial  is  made  fhould  be 
confiderable. 

‘  Should  future  ages  pofiefs  a  folvent  efficacious,  but  not  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  fyllem,  lithotomy  may  perhaps  be  fuperfeded ;  until  then, 
rcafon  and  experience  point  it  out  as  the  beft  and  only  refource. 

‘  And  it  feems  very  clear  that  the  fame  which  the  moft  reputed 
folvents  have  acquired  has  been  built  on  errors  in  judgment,  or  in- 
terefted  vieWs.  For  the  human  calculus  feems  to  be  a  fubilance  that 
can  be  a6lcd  upon  only  by  fuch  preparations,  the  introduction  cf 
which  into  the  body,  in  any  neceffary  degree  of  rtrengtli,  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  delicacy  of  the  parts  they  muft  pafs  through,  hurtful 
to  the  general  health  cf  the  patient,  and  peculiarly  injurious  to  the 
fundlions  of  the  parts  art'efted  and  their  appendages. 

‘  1  lhall  conclude  with  adviling  thofe  who  have  prudent  refolution 
enough  to  undergo. the  operation,  to  do  it  in  time,  before  the  irrlta- 
tioiuof  the  difeafe  itfclf,  or  the  deleterious  ufe  of  folvents,  liave  im¬ 
paired  their  general  health  ;  for,  in  a  morbid  ftate  of  the  blood  aiid 
juices,  no  wound  can  heal  kindly;  and  the  operation,  however  fale 
and  fkilfully  performed,  by  fuch  means  may  be  rendered  hazardous^ 
and  frequently  fatal.' 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  little  performance  without 
again  acknowledging  the  good  intentions  of  the  writer,  and  re- 
commending  the  peruful  of  it  to  medical  praditioners  and  cal¬ 
culous  fuiFerers. 
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VIII.  A  View  of  the  prefent  State  of  Derlyjhire ;  with 
an  Account  of  its  rnoji  remarkable  Antiquities.  Illujirated  by  an 
accurate  Map  and  Plates.  By  fames  Pilkington.  8vo.  2  vols. 
13s.  boards.  Derby,  printed:  Drewry,  Derby >  Deighton, 
London.  1789* 

Several  counties  of  England  have  already  afforded  fub- 
je6t  to  the  writers  of  topography;  and  Derbyfhire,  doub- 
defs  has  fomc  claim  to  the  diligent  attention  of  fuch  in¬ 
quirers.  This  county  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  England- 
According  to  Burdett’s  furvey,  its  greateft  length  from  north  to 
(buth  is  about  fifty-five,  and  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft  about  thirty-three  miles-  ^Ehe  face  of  the  country  exhibits 
fo  irregular  an  appearance  that  the  fouthern  and  northern  parts 
of  it  are  a  ftriking  contraft  to  each  other.  The  former  is  not 
particularly  remarkable  for  its  hills  and  valleys  ;  but  the  latter  is 
diftinguifhed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  a  long  and  continued  fuc- 
ceffion  of  both.  In  this  part  of  the  kingdom  the  country  begim 
gently  to  rife  into  hills,  which,  in  their  progrefs  to  the  north, 
(well  gradually  into  mountains.  They  firlt  divide  Lancafhire 
from  Yorkfhire;  after  which,  entering  Weftmoreland,  they 
Ipread  over  the  whole  face  of  that  county,  and  a  part  of  Cum¬ 
berland.  Then  contradling  into  a  ridge  or  chain,  they  form 
the  limits  betwixt  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  ;  whence,  * 
continuing  their  diretftion  northward,  they  at  laft  enter  Scotland. 

The  northern  part  of  Derbyfhire,  w^hich  is  fo  much  diftin- 
guKhed  by  the  number,  height,  and  _extent  o£  its  .hills  and 
mountains,  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  great  depth  and  width  » 
of  its  valleys,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  dales.  The 
j  width  and  depth  of  the  valleys  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  ridges  and  mountains  by  wdiich  they  are  bounded. 
The  broadeft  and  deepeft,  therefore,  are  found  in  the  High 
Peak,  where  their  width,  however,  it  is  computed,  never  ex¬ 
ceeds  two  miles,  and  their  depth  a  thoufand  feet.  Upon  look¬ 
ing  into  the  broad  deep  valleys  of  the  High  Peak,  fays  our  author, 
the  mind  is  filled  with  grand  and  fuWime  ideas :  but  diverfified 
beauty  is  the  prevailing  charadleriftic  of  the  narrow  dales  of  the 
Low  Peak  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country  which  can  boaft  of 
iner  feenes  of  the  latter  kind  than  Derbyfhire.  Though  we 
cannot  follow  our  author  in  his  particular  account  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  fhall  give  the  following  fhort  extraft  as  a  fpecimen  of 
bis  defcriptioii,  which  in  general  we  think  is  drawn  with 

‘  The  valley  In  the  High  Peak  which  has  appeared  to  me  moft 
Wdng  is  that  in  which  the  town  of  Cattleton  ftands.  I'he  firft 
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view  you  get  into  it,  when  you  enter  it  from  the  fouth,  is  the  beH 
more  specially  at  a  point  where  the  road  makes  a  fudden.and  abrupt^ 
turning  along  the  edge  of  a  high  and  lleep  precipice  down  into  the* 
town  of  Caftleton.  i'hc  valley,  which  is  at  leall  800  feet  deep,  and 
in  many  parts  nearly  two  miles  wide,  extends  diredlly  ealhvard  to 
the  didance  of  five  or  fix  miles.  A  number  of  leffer  dales  from  the 
north  and  fouth  are  fecn  at  various  diilances  to  open  into  it.  The 
lleep  fides  of  the  valley  arc  alfo  rendered  very  beautiful  by  a  feries  of 
well-cultivated  enclofures,  which  rife  one  above  another  to  its  very 
edge.  The  village  of  Hope  with  its  fpire  church,  which  Hands  at 
the  dillance  of  two  miles  to  the  ealt  down  the  valley,  has  a  very 
agreeable  effedl.  Dire^ing  your  eye  along  the  edge  of  the  north 
fide  of  the  valley,  you  fee  the  country  boldly  fvvciling  into  hills,  and 
at  length  terminating  in  two  high  points  at  a  confiderable  diltance 
from  each  other. 

‘  When  you  defeend  from  this  elevated  fituation  a  frelh  fet  of  oh- 
jcfls  prefent  themfelves,  no  lefs  ftriking  and  pidurefque.  At  the 
bottom  you  obferve  the  town  of  Callleton.  On  a  very  high  and  lleep 
eminence  to  the  fouth  of  it,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  callle  now  and 
then  catch  your  eye.  And  diredlly  beyond  the  town  the  celebrated 
Mam-Tor  raifes  his  lofty  head,  and  with  an  awful  majelly  feems  to 
overlook  all  this  fccne  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

‘  This  valley  docs  not  extend  weftward  beyond  the  town  of  Callle¬ 
ton,  but  here  forms  a  moll  noble  and  magnificent  amphitheatre,  its 
back  rifing  in  many  parts  at  leall  icco  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  its 
front  meaiuring  nearly  two  miles.  If  purfued  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion,  it  will  however  be  found  to  be  of  vpiy  great  length,  extending 
to  the  diHance  of  forty  miles  even  below  the  town  of  Derby. 

'  In  the  courfe  of  this  valley  the  views  arc  extremely  diverfilied. 
In  fome  places  it  becomes  very  narrow,  and  its  fides  are  fo  thickly 
clothed  with  wood,  as  to  render  it  almoll  impafTahle,  It  then  gra- 
durdly  opens  again,  and  you  have  a  wide  extended  profpe6l  before 
you.  Every  mile,  nay  almoll  every  Ilep,  prefents  frelh  obje<^ls  and 
feenes,  fome  of  them  the  moll  grand,  beautiful,  and  romantic,  which 
caji  be  conceived.* 

T'he  atmofpherc  and  clIiTiate  of  Dcrbyfhire  are  no  lefs  various 
than  the  general  furface  of  the  country.  In  the  fouthern  part  of 
it  they  greatly  rcfcmblc  thefe  of  neighbouring  counties,  which 
have  the  fame  degree  of  elevation.  But  in  the  High  Peak  and 
the  north-eaft  extremity  of  the  county,  they  are  different  in  fe- 
veral  refpedts,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  rain;^ 
of  which  fo  large  a  proportion  fcarcely  falls  in  any  other  part  of 
England  as  in  the  diftridi  lall  mentioned.  It  appears,  from  a 
comparative  view,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  Clutf- 
wordi  every  year,  exceeds,  nearly  one-thirJ,  that  w^hich  has 
been  collected  at  Lyndon  and  London  during  the  fame  fpace  of 
time. 

Another  circumftancc  obferveable  in  regard  to  the  atmofpherc 
of  the  Peak  of  Dcrbylhirc  is,  that  it  is  fubject  to  very  ftrong  • 
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winds;  Briflc  currents  of  air  are  often  Telt  on  thefc  high  grounds 
when  the  inhabitants  of  low  and  lefs  irregular  countries  in  the 
neighbourhood  fuffet  great  inconvenience  by  the  extreme  clofc- 
nds  of  the  weather. 

It  has  been  faid  that  no  endemic^  or  epidemic  diforders,  no 
a'^ues  or  fevers,  are  known  to  prevail  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county.  But  this  afTcrtion^m  ift  be  underftood  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  limitation.  For,  upon  inquiry,  our  author  has  been 
frequently  informed  that  in  the  deep  vallies  and  narrow  dales 
agues  and  fevers  are  not  uncommon,  though  fuch  as  live  "in 
higher  fituations  are  feldom  troubled  with  thofe  complaints. 
Tncre  is,,  however,  one  difeafe  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Derbylhire  are  fo  much  fubjeit  that  it  has  recived  'its  name  from 
its  great  prevalence  in  this  fituation  ;  being  called  the  bronchor 
ede,  or  Derby  neck;  It  is  a  tumor  arifmg  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  neck.  But  of  this  we  (hall  fay  no  more,  as  an  account  of 
it,  with  the  method  of  cure,  was  publilhed  by  Mr.  Proffer  in 
iy69.  .  .  /  '  - 

Mr.  Pilkington  next  enters  upon  the  fubterrancous  geography 
of  the  county^  which  he  deferibes  with  much  precifion,  under 
the  general  heads  of  limeftone,  coab  and  gritftone  land.  We 
mean  not  td  accompany  him  through  his  extenfive  inquiries  on 
this  fubje'cl,  but  lhall  prefent  our  readers  with  his  defeription  of 
tie  remarkable  cavern  at  Caftletoiij  known  by  the  name  of 
Peak’s  Hole : 

*  It  is  fituated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  recefs  of  the  valley  In  which 
the  town  lUnds.  On  each  lidc,  and  near  the  end  of  this  recefs,  two 
large  faces  of  rock  are  feen  rifing  to  a  vail  height. '  On  the  fummit 
to  the  left,  and  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  an  ancient  callle 
‘Ppears  as, it  were  perched  alofc  in  the  air.  And  at  the  foot  of  the 
tocic,  on  the  oppofite  fuic,  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  opens  with  gran- 
tifur  and  magnificence.  It  is  about  fourteen  yards  high  and  forty 
•ide.  I'he  ai*ch  at  the  entrance  is  regularly  formed,  and  in  a  di- 
line  extends  nearly  three  hundred  feet.  This  part  is  tolerable 
'■iK  and  inhabited  by  a  number  of  poor  people  employed  in  the 
■-nufadure  of  packthread.  They  have  built  fmall  dwellings,  and 
yllow  their  work  in  this  fpacious  and  extended  vault  without  expe- 
'jneing  the  burning  heats  of  the  film mer,  or  the  iharp  colds  of  the 
'inter  Icafon.  •  Beyond  the  firll  turning  a  gentle  declivity  is  per-  • 
wired,  and  the  path  is  rendered  wet  and  dirty  by  the  drops  of  water 
arc  frequently  falling  from  the  roof.  At  the  diilance  of  about 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  all  fur- 
frprogrefs  into  it  was  formerly  obftruded  bv  a  projedion  of  the 
and  a  deep  gulf  at  the  extremity  of  it.  But  a  pafl'age  is  now 
td  through  the  rock,  and  a  door  is  hung  and  locked  to  prevent 
■yoQe  from  going  beyond  this  place  without  the  aflillance  of  a 
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/  ^  The  civcrn,  which  has  been  feme  time  gradually  contraQIpy 
appears  about  twenty  yards  from  hence  to  be  entirely  clofed  in  cverv 
part.  However,  upon  a  near  approach  to  the  rock,  a  low  palTag** 
under  it,  almoil  full  of  water,  is  difcovcrcd.  This  opening  is  jui\ 
large  enough  to  admit  a  fmall  boat,  but  the  paffenger  in  it  is  obliged 
to  lie  almoft  flat  down,  whilft  it  is  pulhed  under  the  rock.  Upon 
landing  he  finds  hijnfelf  in  a  cavern,  Itill  more  fpacious  than  the 
former.  It  is  faid  to  be  feventy  yards  wide  and  forty  high  ;  but  n 
a  ray  of  light  can  enter  it,  excepting  that  which  proceeds  from 
fingle,  which  he  carries  with  him  ;  and  the  faint  glimmering  of  this 
tends  only  to  render  him  fen  Able  of  the  extreme  darknefs  and  horror 
of  the  place.  However,  by  a  proper  difpojition  of  candles,  a  to¬ 
lerably  complete  idea  of  its  lhape  and  fize  may  be  formed.  When 
fufficiently  illuminated,  a  path  may  be  obferved  on  the  right  hand, 
M'hich  leads  up  a  ftcep  afeent  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  called  the 
chancel.  Defcending  from  this  elevated  fuuation,  and  proceeding 
farther  in  the  cavern,  you  perceive  that  it  becomes  again  much  nar 
rower  and  lower.  But  from  this  part  to  the  end  nothing  occurs 
which  is  particularly  defer ving  of  remark. 

*  T  he  w'hole  length  of  this  fubternineous  paflage  is  faid  to  be  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  yards;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  it 
farther,  from  an  expedation  of  opening  a  communication  with  ano¬ 
ther  cavern.  But  though  fcveral  yards  of  the  rock  have  been  blallcd 
away,  all  efforts  for  this  purpofe  have  hitherto  proved  unfuccel'sful. 
However,  about  fix  years  ago,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  end  ot  the 
bid  paflage,  a  new  one  was  difeovered.  Its  length  is  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty-four  yards.  But  it  is  not  equal  in  either  height  or 
width  to  that  which  has  been  deferibed.’ 

Our  author  afterwards  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  min 
of  lead,  iron,  calamine,  copper,  and  coal,  with  the  method  or 
working  each. 

By  inferiptions  on  feveral  blocks  of  lead  which  have  been 
found  in  this  county,  it  is  imqucftionable  that  the  lead-mines  in 
Derbyfhire  were  worked  by  the  Romans.  It  appears  that, 
from  the  year  1758  to  1783,  the  Gregory  mine  at  Afhover 
alone  yielded  lead  to  the  value  of  105,986/.  or.  '^\d,  anJ  that 
during  this  period  it  produced,  upon  an  average,  15 ii  tons: 
nually.  The  quantity  of  iron  which  is  annually  produced 
this  county  has  likewife  been  of  late  very  confiderablc.  At  pre 
fent  it  amounts  to  about  5600  tons.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.\^  atlo 
fays,  in  bis  Chemical  Ellays,  that  the  calamine  annually  raile 
in  Derbyftiire  amounts  to  about  1500  tons,  though 
ago  it  did  not  produce  40  tons  a  year.  At  w’hat  time  this  clti 
mate  was  made  is  uncertain ;  but  from  the  beft  informatio: 
Mr.  Pilkrngton  could  obtain,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  nior 
than  500  tons,  at  prefent,'  annually  colleifed  from  the 
places  where  calamine  is  found.  Copper  ore  has  yet  bccii  loan 
only  ui  very  fmall  quantity  in  Derbyfhire.  What  coal  is  go 
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this  county  every  year,  it  is  fcarctly  poffible  to  afcertain  with 
cxa(Snefs  ;  but  the  quantity  muft  be  very  large ;  for  befides  what 
isconfumed  in  the  neighbouring  country,  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  is  conveyed  by  the  Erewafh  canal  into  Leicefterlhire.  The 
quantity  of  plalter-ftone  annually  raifed  at  Chellalton  pits  is  about 
8ao  tons.  Thefe  various  fourccs  of  natural  riches  in  Dcrbyfhirc 
cannot, but  prove  highly  valuable. 

This  county  is  likewife  remarkable  for  native  and  extraneous 
foffils.  The  latter  are  extremely  worthy  of  notice,  on  account 
both  of  their  amazing  number  and  variety.  They  occur  in  almoll 
every  part  of  Derbyfhire.  The  mountains  of  limeftone,  which 
extend  through  the  High  and  Low  Peak,  abound  with  marine 
produftions.  Entrochi,  a  fpecies  of  ftar-fi(h,  are  found  almoft 
every  where.  Our  author  has  feen  continued' beds' of  them, 
above  twenty  miles  in  length.  T'he  number  of  anomiae  is  pro¬ 
digious.  The  cone  in  cone  corraloid  is  found,  in  a  bed  ten 
inches  deep,  on  the  furface  of  the  Ihell  marble  at  Tupton  near 
Wingerworth.  The  cone  is  exceedingly  diftinil;  and  is  like¬ 
wife  found  in  great  abundance  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Corraloids,  refembling  that  which  is  found  in  the  Red-Sea,  are 
frequent ;  as  are  alfo  madrepores,  millepores,  tubipores,  fungitae, 
conic  fungitae,  aftroites,  porpites,  retepores,  the  fea-fan,  and  a 
variety  of  other  fpecies. 

Among  the  animals  and  inre£l:s  there  occurs  a  fmall  alligator 
in  the  black  marble  at  Aftiford.  The  tail  and  back  of  a  cro¬ 
codile  arc  faid  to  have  been  found  at  Afhford,  and  to  be  pVe- 
ferved  in  a  cabinet  at  Bruflbls. .  Groups  of  flies  have  been  found 
in  black  marble  at  the  fame  place ;  with  a  beetle  in  iron-ftone, 
and  a  butterfly  in  the  fame,  at  Swan  wick.  Many  vegetable  im- 
preflions  are  likewife  to  be  found  in  dift'erent  parts. 

We  afterwards  meet  with  an  account  of  the  medicinal  waters 
^nJ  baths,  rivers,  navigable  canals,  agriculture,  produce,  ani¬ 
mal?,  and  birds,  of  the  county.  Our  author  informs  us,  coii- 
^rning  the  otter,  that  a  few  years  ago  one  was  brought  up 
^e  at  Eckington.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge  told  him  that  he 
it  twice  or  three  times  ;  once  in  the  water,  where  it  caught 
*  large  eel,  with  which  in  its  mouth  it  fw^am  about  fome 
time.'  It  was  as  tame  and  harmlefs  as  a  lap-dog,  and  would 
conie  when  called. 

•In  the  fecond  volume  the  author  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
^cient  and  modern  (late  of  Derbyfhire,  with  its  government, 
t^yil  policy,  and  religion,  at-dift’erent  periods.  He  appears  like- 
to  have  been  at  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  afcertain 
prefent  ftate  of’population  in  the  county.  The  refult  of  his 
mquiries  is,  that  the  number  of  houfes  now  in  Derbyfhire  is 
^5)2o6,  and  of  inhabitants  124,465.  In  that  part  of  the  county 
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.  where  the  bufincfs  of  the  lead-mines  is  carried  on,  it  is  fuppofed 
by  fomc  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  fmaller  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  But  we  are  aflured  that  even  in  thofe  fituations 
population  is  now  much  revived  ;  and  in  other  places  it  is  conil- 
dcrably  greater  than  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period.  Wherever 
Mr.  Pilkington  has  had  opportunities  of  procuring  the  necdf^irv 
information,  he  has  given  a  comparative  view  of  the  ftate  of  births 
and  burials  ;  from  which  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Derbyfhire  are  continually  increafing  in  number. 

I'hc  manufadlures  carried  on  in  Derbyfhire  are  various  and 
extcnfivc^  I'hofe  chiefly  cultivated  are  lilk,  cotton,  wool,  and 
iron.  We  are  told  that  the  firft,  w^hich  is  confined  almoft  to 
the  town  of  Derby,  affords  employment  to  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  hands.  Cotton  is  manufactured  in  diftVrent  parts  of  the* 
county,  with  the  machine  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright. 
Several  having  been  conftrudied  upon  that  model,  the  number 
of  machines  which  are  now  worked  in  this  county  is  fixteeii, 
and  the  hands  employed  by  them  may  be  computed  at  three 
thoufand.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  cotton  is  likewife  fpun 
upon  hand  machines,  or  wheels,  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the 
county,  bcfidcs  looms  for  weaving  cotton;  of  the  latter  of 
which  the  number  is  computed  to  be  at  prefent  about  tw\» 
hundred. 

A  large  quantity  of  wool  likewife  is  manufadlured  in  Derby- 
ftiire  both  into  ftockings  and  cloth..  The  bufinel^  of  hofiery  is 
carried  on  cxtenfively  in  that  part  of  the  county  w  hich  borders 
upon  Nottinghamlhirey  and  alfo  at  Litton  near  Tidc-fw^ll.  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  afeertain  the  number  of  frames  em¬ 
ployed,  and  believes  them  to  amount  to  about  1350.  But  this 
calculation  includes  thofe  upon  which  filk  and  cotton,  as  well  as 
W'ool,  are  WTOiight, 

In  that  part  of  the  High  Peak  which  borders  upon  Yorkfliire, 
n  fmall  quantity  of  wool  is  maiiufacflured  into  cloth  ;  and  In  the 
north- caft  part  of  the  county  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  coi> 
fiderablc.  But  the  principal  manufacture  of  this  metal  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield ;  where  nearly  threej 
hundred  hands  are  employed  chiefly  in  making  feythes  and  fiekte. 
Befides  thefe,  feme  other  inferior  manufactures  are  mentioned 
as  exifting  in  this  county,  w^hich  appears  to  be  at  prefent  in  a 
very  flouriftiing.ftate,..both  with  refpeft  to  its  native  and  arti¬ 
ficial  productions. 

-The  author  proceeds  nciit  to  take  a  particular  view  of  i 
ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  towns,  villages,  churches,  religi^^i^l 
houfes,  cartlcs,  feats,  families,  &c.  In  this  furvey  of  the  count| 
he  follows  the  ccclefiaftical  divifions  of  it  into  deaneries; 

tve  cannot  afford  to  accompany  him  on  fo  extenfive  a  ptog^^*’| 

-  Thougi 
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•p^urrh  Mt.  Pilkington  has,  for  good  reafons,  omitted  feme 
parts  of  his  propofed  inveftigaHon,  he  has  profecuted  others  with 
much  induftry ;  and  there  is  every  rcafon  to  be  fatisfied  that  he 
fcis  sriven  a  faithful,  and,  for  the  purpofe  of  utility,  a  fufficiently 
ample  account  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  Dcrbyfhire. 


"ACT  IIL  SCENE 

^  Enrer  Mpdely, 


^  Grc*ve. 


A  fine  creiiing,  really,  for  a  cool  thruft  or  two.  Where 
is  the  warrior  that  is  to  entertain  me  here?  Egad,  I  wiih  *twas 
over;  I  don’t  like  it ;  it  fits  but  qualmiihly  upon  my  llomach.  Oh! 
yonder  he  comes  crofs  the  ftyle.  Ho,  that’s  a  boy,  1  think  ;  I  fup- 
pofe  he  has  fent  fome  formal excufe  ;  the  women  have  lock’d  him  up ; 
the  country  is  rais’d;  arid  the  julHces  have  fent  their  warrants  fbrdi 
to  Ibp  all  military  proceedings,  and  make  up  the  matter  over  a  cup 
of  Odober, 

"  E^ter  Aura  hi  Boys  Chthes.  -  — 

Aurei.  Your  fervant.  Sir. 

M.dcly,  Your’s,  Sir. 

Aura,  I  am  invited  hither.  Sir,  to  do  juflice  to  an  injured 
beauty  [herfelf],  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  well  with ;  and  1 
tippofe  you  arc  my  man. 

*  Modfly,  Thy  man,  lovey!  and  what  then? 

'  Aura,  Why  then.  Sir,  on  the  behalf  of  that  fair  one,  I  demand 

honourable  amends,  Sir*  To  life  violence  to  a  lady,  is  an  affront 
to  be  put  up  with.  To  tear  the  boughs,  and  offer  to  haul  down 
^  fruit  before  it  was  confenting  kindly  ripe.  If  you  had  climbed 
®P  the  ladder  of  her  affedlions,  and  g  iihcred  it  regularly  with  the 
tonfent  of  the  owner,  there  had  been  no  harm  done. 

^Icdffy,  Hah  !  thou  art  a  very  pretty  metaphorical  prlgfter.  Hark 
child,  go  home  prefenily,  or  I’ll  gather  a  handful  of  nettles  under 
hedge,  and  whip  thee  moll  unmercifully. 

^  Aura,  I  fliall  whip  you  through  the  guts,  or  make  a  pair  of 
bellows  of  your  lungs,  for  this  arrogance.  What  are  your  weapons? 

*  MoiUly.  Nettletops,  infant;  nettletops. 

*  Aura,  What  are  you  for  your  country  diverfions  of  this  fort— 
I  cudgels,  feythes,  b.aok*fwords,  oakin- towels,  or  wrellling? 

T  3  *  Modely. 


Art.  IX.  T1}e  Farm-Hottfe ;  a  Comedy  in  Three  AHs.  As  altered 
ky  J.  P,  Kemble^  arid  firjL  ailed  at  the  Theatre^  Royal^  Drury^ 
Lane^  May  i,  1789.  8vo.  is.  Dcbrctt.  London,  1790. 


This  elegant. llttle  performance  is  fprightly  in  Its  dialogue, 
interellinn:  in  events,  and  no  where  wearies  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  We  need  not  add  how  much  it  muft  be  improved 
bv  reprefentation  when  the  charming  Mrs.  Jordan  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dialogue  allotted  to  her : 
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*  ModeJy.  Would’ft  thou  have  me  wrelHe  with  a  bulrudi? 

‘  Aura.  Ah !  1  have  brought  a  llouter  man  than  you  down  before 
now.  Or  are  you  for  the  town  gallantries,  fingle  rapier,  fword 
and  dagger,  fword  and  pillol,  fingle  piliol,  blunderbufs,  demi- cannon, 
culvcrin,  mortar-piece,  or  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  1  am  ready  at 
any  of  thefe  weappns  to  wait  your  commands. 

‘  Modsly.  Look  thee,  thou  impertinent  infeft ;  thou  may’ft  be 
troublefome,  though  thou  canft  not  be  hurtful ;  therefore,  if  thou 
fydi  about  my  face  thus,  1  ihall  be  forced  to  pat  thee  down  \yitli  my 
hand,  and  tread  thee  out. 

*  Aura.  Humph!  You  are  very  pert. 

*  Modely.  1  am  fo.  Pray  tell  me  though,  what  intereft  have  you 
in  this  lady,  that  Ihe  has  engaged  your  haughty  iittlehefs  in  her 
affairs } 

^  ‘  Aura.  Who  I,  Sir  ?  Oh  !  I  have  been  her  ^rft  minlllcr  a  great 
while.  She  is  a  fine  woman  really,  conlidering  the  has  been  ru!li- 
cated  from  her  birth  too.  Her  only  fault  is,  poor  creature,  Ihe  is 
doatingly  fond  of  me. 

*  Modely.  Indeed !  And  fo  thou  art  her  playfellow,  her  gentle 
refrelhment,  her  pretty  pillow  boy,  her  afternoon’s  cordial,  and  her 
tea  at  breakfail;  her  evening’s  ilumber,  and  her  morning’s  indo- 
lence. 

‘  Aura.  Sir,  the  reputation  of  a  lady  is  net  thus  impioufly  to 
be  fported  with.  Oons  1  eat  your  words;  up.  with  ’em  again  this 
moment,  or  I’ll  ram  ’em  down  your  throat  with  the  hilt  of  my 
fword. 

*  Modely.  Cool  thyfelf,  NarcilTus ;  cool  thyfelf,  child ;  relieve 
thy  reafon  with  a  dram  of  refleftion.  ’Tis  the  town  talk;  the 
whole  village,  and  all  the  parifhes  round,  ring  of  it.  1  am  fure 
thou  wouldll  not  die  a  martyr  to  falfehood.  Why  thy  engage¬ 
ments  there  are  known  to  every  body;  ’tis  no  fecret,  my  prettynds. 

*  Aura.  Ay,  Sir,  ’tis  true;  but  his  not  fp  gallant  to  enter  into 
particulars  of  that  fort,  'i’hough,  as  you  fay  indeed,  1  am  fenfibk 
’tis  no  fecret.  The  affair  has  made  a  noife ;  the  fury^of  the  poor 
creature’s  paflion  did  now  and  then  blind  her  diferetion.  1  tmnk 
this  is  the  feventh  duel  1  have  engaged  in  for  her  fake  already.  1  hf 
feventh,  no,  the  eighth.  7'hcrc  were  three  juflicej*,  two  excifemen, 
a  parfon,  the  apothecary,  and  yoiirfelf.  -  . 

‘  Modely.  Thou  art  the  moll  impudent,  wicked,  little,  braggingi 
lyrng  fon  of  a  whore  that  ever  1  met  with. 

'  ‘  Aura.  Demme,  Sir,  fon  of  a  whore  in  your  teeth!  What,  be-, 

caufe  I  have  reprieved  you,  fuffered  you  to  breathe  a  minute  crl 
two  longer,  while  1  diverted  you  with  my  gallantries,  you  grow' 
infclent. 

‘  Modely.  Thou  art  a  very  popgun  charged  with  air. 

*  Aura.  And  thou  art  a  wooden  blunderbufs  without  any  ebargej 

at  all.  .  ‘  ^  ‘  ^ 

‘  Modely.  Thou  mofl  infigr.lficant  tcazing  terrier ;  by  heaven, 
thou  doll  provoke  me,  I  will  cut  thee  into  minced  meat,  and  hau 
Thee  difhtd  up  for  my  millrefs’s  wedding  dinner,  [Draivs  his 
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Jural  (Prsfenting  41  piJipL)  Put  up  your  ‘fword ;  put  it  up  I 
[ly;  ’fdtath.  Sir,  this  inllant,  or  you  die,  ( JMot'ely  Jheaths  his  /word,) 
So!  fo! 

<  Moaely.  Ha!  what  have  you  thefc  tricks  too,  my  Utile  bully! 

^  Aura.  Very  well ;  now  you  have  obeyed  me,  I’ll  ufe  you  like 
I  gentleman.  You  have  a  longer  reach  than  I,  and  therefore  it  may 
not  be  fo  reafouable  to  engage  with  fingle  iword.  Here,  take  one  of 
thefe;  this,  or  this  (q^tring  pijUIs).  You  may  change  it,  pr  draw  it 
recharge  it,  if  you  fulped  my  honour. 

‘  Modely.  (Taking  a  piflol.)  1  low  are  they  loaded  ? 

•  <  Aura.  Equally,  Sir,  with  a  brace  of  balls. 

'Moidy.  (Afidg  )  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Sure 
the  young  dog  is  not  in  earned.’ 

The  reft  of  the  dialogue  is  not  inferior  to  this'fpecimen,  and 
often  in  proportion  as  it  comes  nearer  to  common  life  has  more 
merit,  by  keeping  exjually  clear. of  vulgarity  ajid  dullnefs. 


Art.  X.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Small-Pox^  medical  and  political ; 
wherein  a  fuccefsful  Method  of  treating  that  ^Difeafe  Is  propofed^ 
the  Caufe  of  Fits  explained^  and  the  Method  of  their  Prevention 
pointed  out ;  with  an  Appendix,  reprefenting  the  prefent  State  of 
Small- Pox,  By  Robert  JValker^  M.  D.  Fellow  cf  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinh.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Murray,  Lon¬ 
don  y  Creech,  Edinburgh^  ^79^* 

[  Concluded.  ] 


TN  the  twelfth  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  ufe  and  abufe 

of  opiates  in  the  fmall-pox.  It  happens  fortunately  for  the 
theory  which  Dr.  Walker  has  endeavoured  to  eftablifti  upon 
facts,  that  as  the  frequent  ufe  of  opiates  would  contribute  to  the 
retention  of  the  contagious  particles,  which  to  expel  from  the 
h^bit  is  the  great  ol^e(St  of  hivS  attention  ;  fo  recourfe  to  thofe 
medicines  becomes  unneceflary.  ‘  By  a  fteady  attention  to  this 
‘  courfe,’  fays  he, 

‘  The  exciting  caufe  of  every  bad  fymptom  being  gradually  carried 
off,  we  (hall  find  little  or  no  occafion  for  the  ufe  of  opiates  in  any 
(Irfge  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  credited  how  much  na- 
taral  red  is  obtained,  even  in  the  word  cafes  of  fmall-pox,  by  pur* 
fuing  the  cool  regimen,  with  the  daily  purging  courfe,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  difeafe.  The  celebrated  TilTot,  who  is  one 
pf  the  few  authors  that  oppofe  the  general  exhibition  of  opiates  in 
fetll-pox,  is  of  opinion  that  even  naitiiral  deep  is  hurtful  in  this  dif¬ 
eafe;  I  can  fee  no  bad  confequence  that  can  arife  from  quiet  and  na¬ 
tural  deep  in  Tmall-pox  ;  it  is  indeed  feldom  obtained,  becaiife  the 
common  method  of  treating  the  difeafe  prevents  it;  and  Sydenham’s, 
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or  even  Morton’s  repetition  of  opiates,  till  the  patient  is  fecmingly 
quieted,  can  produce  tio  other  than  a  dilturbed  and  oppreffive  flum. 
ber,  from  the  two  great  fulnefs  and  diltention  of  the  veffels,  as  well 
as  from  the*  rarefaction  of  the  fluids  contained  in  them.  Jf  this  i$ 
the  cafe,  we  plainly  fee  hoyv  thefe  oppreffive  ilumbers  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  viz,  by  puriuing  the  antiphlogiftic  courfe ;  for  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  daily  purging,  the  patient  is  gradually  difpofed  tofoft 
and  quiet  rell,  in  proportion  to  the  emptying  of  the  yeflels  ;  and  lleep 
obtained  in  this  way,  is  fo  far  from  being  pernicious*  in  any  peri(<d 
of  fmall-pox,  that  it  is  of  the  greateft  ufc  in  promoting  the  kindly 
maturation  of  the  puftules ;  whereas  it  is  found  in  experience  that 
long  watchfuinefs,  or'  the  want  of  refrefhing  reft,  interrupts  this 
good  effed,  and  increafes  the  inflammatipii  of  the  puftules,  and  irri¬ 
tation  upon  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.’ 

A  very  important  peiiod  of  the  fmall-pox,  namely,  the  fcr 
condary  fever,  comes  next  under  our  author’s  cdniideration.  In 
treating  of  this  fubjed,  he  begins  with  fhewing  the  caufe§ 
afSgned  for  the  fecondary  fever  by  fome  of  the  bell  writers  on 
the  difeafe,  and  he  offers  objections  to  the  common  received 
doClrine  upon  this  head,  which  is,  that  the  variolous  pus  con¬ 
tained  in  the  puftules  is  abforbed  into  the  blood.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  reafons  for  which  Dr.  Walker  dlllcnts  from  this 
opinion  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they  claim  no  fniall 
confideration : 

.  '  ift.  At  the  commencement  pf  this  fever,  and  for  fome  days  after, 

we  may  obferve  that  molt  of  the  puftules,  excepting  fuch  as  may 
have  bnriled  by  prelTure,  &c.  arc  replete  with  pus,  and  incapable  of 
containing  more.  Had  abforption  in  apy  degree  taken  place,  v^e 
might  expeCt  a  prpportional  depletion  of  the  puUules  within  tlic  above 
period ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  either  on  the  body  or  extreiniiiis ; 
and  before  this  time  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  generally  lo  much 
encrufted,  that  little  or  no  moifturc  can  be  abforbed  from  them :  be- 
fides,  many  fmalh  pox  cafes  occur,  where  the  fecondary  fever  run? 
its  courfe  for  fome  days,  and  terminates  fucceftfully,  leaving  the 
puQules  on  the  body  and  extremities  nearly  in  the  lame  ftate  th^y 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  which  Ihews  it  did  ret 
originate  from  the  matter  of  the  puftules  b^ing  abforbed  into  the 
fyftem.  ‘  ’  ..  .  ;  . 

*  2d.  The  doflrine  of  the  abforption  of  variolous  pus  from  tnc 
puftules  into  the  blood,  after  it  has  been  depofitcd  in  them  for  eight 
days,  is  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  arid  order  of  nature,  as  it 
occurs  in  other  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  more  efpecially  .in  Inch  as  have 
been  throwm  “out  from  the  circulating  mafs,  by  means  oi  previous 
fever,  and  may  ftricily  be  called  critical 

‘  3d.  In  all  thofc  cafes  where  the  fecondary  fever  occurs,  and  no 
diarrhcpa  intervenes,  nor  early  evacuations  fubltituted  to  carry  off  the 
t* xcefs  of  contagious  fluids ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  praflice 
i:as  been  adopted,  every  way  calculated  to  promote  pot  only  the 
Iwclling  of  the  head,  face,  and  fauces,  but  the  general 
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of  the  body.  In  thefc  circumllances,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  lioiy 
tbforpiion  of  the  pus  from  the  puftules  can  take  place ;  the  whole 
ferics  of  vefTels,  fan  gu  in  ary  and  lymphatic,  being.confiderably  dif- 
tended,  and  of  confequcnce  the  Ikin  kept  in  a  Itate  of  inflamma* 
tion,  all  whicli  effefts  mull  concur  in  preventing  an  abforption. 

<  We  apprehend  no  abforption  can  take  place  where  the  vcffels  in 
general  are  full  and  diftended,  fome  degree  of  inanition  of  the  veflel* 
being  neceffary  to  promote  the  abforption  of  our  Huids,  either  in 
refpe*^  to  a  general  plenitude,  or  when  they  are  depolited  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  part ;  the  experience  of  praditioners  demonilrates  this. 

<  4th.  To  what  has  been  advanced  upon  this  argument,  we  (hall 
fubjoin  another  confideration,  taken  fropi  the  condition  of  the  pus  in 
the  puilules  at  this  period,  which  renders  its  abforption  ftill  more 
improbable. 

‘  The  tenacity  and  confidence  cf  the  variolous  pus  at  that  period 
\oien  the  fecondary  fever  commences,  renders  it  improbable  that  it 
can  be  received  within  the  mouths  of  the  abforbents.  It  will  appear 
obvious  to  every  one  who  has  attended  to  this  circumllance,  that 
from  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  puilules,  but  efpccially  for  two 
days  before  their  complete  maturation,  that  there  is,  more  or  lefs,  a 
daily  exfudation  of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  pus  from  the  puilules ; 
this  is  evident  from  their  change  of  colour,  and  the  gritty  roughnefs 
that  is  to  be  felt  on  their  apices ;  it  is  likewife  demonllrated  from 
the  morbid  effluvia  being  piore  difcernible  at  this  period,  than  in  any 
of  the  former  llages ;  and  that  at  this  time  infeflion  is  more  readily 
communicated  than  at  any  other.  We  may  likewife  judge  of  this  faft 
from  the  aptitude  of  the  puftules  on  the  face  to  form  into  dry  and 
folidcrulb.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  tranfudation  of  the  thinner  parts 
of  the  pus  from  the  puilules,  what  remains  will  be  left  in  fuch  a  Hate 
of  vifeidity  as  will  render  it  incapable  of  being  abforbed.’ 

The  author  next  inquires  whether  the  retained  perfpirablc 
matter  has  any  influence  in  the  produdlion  of  the  fecondary 
fever,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  He  obferves,  that  when  ithe 
far  greater  part  of  the  furface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  ma¬ 
turated  puftules,  it  may  be  confidered  by  fome  as  giving  a 
check  to  the  fecretion  of  infenlible  perforation;  ‘  but  if  this  is 

*  the' true  caufe  of  the  fecondary  fever,*  fays  he,  ‘  it  muft  have 

*  operated  in  producing  this  effeft  long  before  the  eleventh 
'  day.*  He  contends  that  if  a  numerous  eruption  of  puftule$ 
prevents  a  difeharge  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  it  muft  produce 
this  elFeft  foon  after  the  eruption  is  completed  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  will  be,  that,  inftead  of  an  abatement  of  fever,  which 
more  or  lefs  takes  place  upon  the  eruption  being  completed, 
there  muft,  from  an  accumulation  of  perfpirable  matter  retained 
in  the  fyftem,  be  a  conftantly  progreflive  increafe  of  fever  fe- 
yeral  days  before  the  eleventh,  which  feldooi  or  never  happens. 
The  opinion  that  a  retention  of  perfpirable  matter  is  the  caufe 
pf  the  fecondary  fever,  our  author  farther  invalidates  by  obferving 
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that,  though  the  body  is  covered  with  variolous  piiflule?,  jt 
docs  not  appear  that  thefe  altogether  interrupt  infenilble  per- 
fpiration ;  as  the  peculiar  foetor  which  always  accompanies  the 
fmall-pox,  efpccially  the  worll  kinds,  plainly  contradi<£l  the  cx- 
iftcnce  of  any  fuch  efteft. 

Dr.  Walker  next  endeavours  to  point  out  the  apparent  orir^ir^ 
of  the  fecondary  fever,  in  a  confillency  with  his  theory  of  the 
idifeafe.  His  opinion  is,  that  the  lecondary  fever  being  always 
connedled  with  an  extenfive  afljmilation  and  a  numerous  crop  of 
fmall-pox,  it  is  occafioncd  by  an  excefs  of  contagious  fluids  fliil 
remaining  in  the  fyfteni,  and  fupporting  a  conllant  irritation. 
Other  arguments  are  advanced  by  our  author  in  confirmation  of 
,  this  dodlrine ;  but  v/e  have  already  extended  the  prefent  article 
to  an  unufual  length. 

In  three  fubiequent  chapters  the  author  treats  rcfpecbvely  cf 
the  theory  and  prevention  of  pits,  of  ulcerations  in  confequence 
of  fmall-pox,  and  of  advantages  arifing  from  the  preceding  mode 
pf  treating  the  worft  kinds  of  the  difeafe.  Much  pradtical  and 
ufeful  obfcrvation  occurs  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  fubiecls; 
and  in  an  appendix,  reprefenting  the  prefent  ftate  cf  the  fmalN 
pox,  the  author,  from  a  view  of  the  caufes  of  its  frequency  and 
.  mortality,  propofes  Ibme  means  of  flill  farther  reducing  the 
number  of  deaths.  Of  this  we  (hall  only  lay  that  his  political 
as  well  as  his  medical  obfervations  are  entiiled  to  particular  at*, 
tention. 

•  We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  interefting  work 
without  acknowledging,  in  juftice  to  the  author,  that  we  have 
perufed  it  with  great  fatisfadlion.  Falfe  hypothefes  in  phyfie 
have  often  been  known  to  be  fupported  by  plaulible  arguments ; 
but  the  fyllcm  produced  by  Dr.  Walker  is  certainly  recommended 
by  a  peculiar  afl'emblage  of  juft  and  ftrong  coniiderations.  It  is 
difficult  to  fay  whether  his  theory  be  more  indebted  for  its  origin 
ro  ingenuity,  or  to  a  multiplicity  of  concurring  fa£ls  and  practi¬ 
cal  obfervations  with  which  it  is  powerfully  maintained.  He 
has  unqueftionably  examined  the  validity  of  his  own  doctrjne  with 
equal  learning,  candour,  and  judgment ;  and  nothing  feems  want¬ 
ing  to  its^  pc^fedf  eftablifhment,  but  that  the  method  cf  cure 
which  he  recommends' may  prove  as  fuccefsful  with  other  practi¬ 
tioners  as  it  has  evidently  done  with  himfelf.  The  bell  effects 
mav  be  expected  from  a  treatment  enforced  with  fo  much  aiCiui 
observation. 
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F^ljC  Appear :tn:e5  \  a  Comedj. 

/^rT.  XL  '  Falfe  Appearances  \  a  Cnmedi.  Allcred  from  tie- 
French^  and  performed  at  the  Theatre- koyal^  Drury- Lam.  By 
.  the  Right  Hon.  General  Conway.  >  }Jvo.  is,  6d.  Debret^. 
.London, 

WHEN  ladles  and  gentlemen  aft  comedies  they  fliould 
'  doubt lefs  be  written  on  purpofe  for  tKem,  and  they  (houlJ 
be  perfeft  in  their  kind.  Falfe  Appearances,  tranflated  fronx 
the  Dehors  I'rompeurs  of  M.  Billy,  has  certainly  no  faults.  But 
wc  are  told  in  its  original  Itate,  however,  abounding  in  a  refined' 
turn  of  wit,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  attic  fait,  it.  was  fup- 
pofed  to  want  fome  of  the  Cayenne  humour  which  makes  the 
neceffary  fealbning  for  an  Englifh  audience.  We  confofs  the 
wit  is  too  much  refined  for  our  coarfe  conceptions,  and  the  fait 
IS  too  judicioufly  applied  to  be  any  where  predominant.  I'o  fuit 
it  ftill  better  to  the  upper  regions,  an  abbe  is  added ;  but  though, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Bannifter,  he  may  be  made  a  very 
comical  fellow,  he  affords  very  little  amufement  in  the  clofet. 
After  all,  the  charaftors  are' natural,  the  incidents  fuch  as  might 
be  expefted  in  common  life,  the  moral  perfpicuous,  and  adapted 
to  the  comic  mufe,  the  dialogue  chafte,  and  the  catalfrophe  de- 
firablc.  But  if  Horace’s  idea  of  utpiSiura  poefis  be  juft,  this  is* 
not  all  wp  expeft,  or  rather  not  all  the  critic  will  admit  in  dra* 
matic  performances.  In  pictures  where  the  painter  is  left  to  his 
own  fancy  for  the  choice  of  his  fubjeft  and  figures,  we  expeft 
him  to  reprefent  nature  to  the  greateft  advantage.  We  allow  a 
regular  caft  of  features,  a  fwcetnefs  of  countenance,’  and  a  de¬ 
gree  of  expreflion  we  never  fee  alfembled  in  "nature,  and  which 
perhaps,  were  we  to  fee  it,  might  be  lefs  pleafmg  than  what  wc 
expeft  by  its  reprelentation.  "I'hus  in  comedy  we  admit  a  bril- 
liaiKY  of  dialogue,  a  ftrength  and  variety  of  charafter  we  felJoni 
expeft  ftiould  meet  under  limilar  circuinftances.  And  however 
we  may  fancy  that  with  this  latitude,  it  will  not  be  difficult  at 
any  time  to  make  a  good  play;  a  little  refleftion  will  teach  us 
how  much  artifice  and  contrivance  mull  be  neceffary  to  cover 
the  delufion  under  thefe  difadvantages.  It  has  been  faid  the 
French  plays  have  ever  been  dull  for  want  of  variety  of  cha¬ 
rafter  ;  but  we  would  father  impute  it  to  an  aft’efted  refinement 
of  tafte,  or  a  too  great  feverlty  of  criticifm.  Whatever  be  the 
true  cafe,  we  may  juftly  contider  Falfe  Appearances  as  a  model 
of  modern  French  comedy,  viz.  a  too  dole  reprefentation  of  the 
dull  feenes  of  life  among  the  fuperior  clafl'es.'  I'hus,  though  we 
allow  there  is  nothing  to  cenfure,  we  fhall  in  vain  jvtempt  to 
find  any  thing  to  praife.  •  .  • 
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Antiquities  of  Great-Britaln. 


Art.  XII.  Antiquities  of  Great-Britain^  illujirated  in  Views  of 
MonaJlerieSj  CajUes^  and  Churches^  now  exijling.  Engraved 
from  Drawings  made  by  T^homas  Hearne.  Printed  by  James 
Phillips,  Lombard-Street,  publiflied  by  T.  Hcarne  and  W. 
Byrne.  Long  Folio.  Vol.  I.  confifting  of  Thirteen  Numbers, 
at  lOs.  6d.  per  Number.  London,  1786. 
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T  muft  give  pleafure  to  every  lover  of  the  arts  to  fee  the  pro- 
grefs  they  make,  and  the  encouragement  they  receive.  VVe 
hope  that  encouragement  will  not  in  the  end  deftroy  what  it 
means  to  fofter.  It  is  in  the  power  of  artifts,  and  only  in  their 
power,  to  prevent  this  evil.  True  to  their  art,  they  fliould 
never  facrifice  it  to  bad  tafte,  or  immediate  profit.  In  whatever 
ftyle  they  excel,  their  produdions  in  that  Jiyle  (hould  aim  at 
pleafing  the  real  judge,  and  not  the  vulgar  and  unknowing  eye. 
In  reviewing  a  work  of  the  kind  now  before  us,  thefe  reflections 
naturally  occurred ;  for  there  is  certainly  great  danger  when 
works  of  art  become  a  confiderable  objedl:  of  trade  (which  is 
now  the  cafe)  that  the  artift  will  think  of  what  will  fell,  more 
than  of  what  Jhould  fell. 

With  refpeft  to  the  production  now  under  review,  we  hope  we 
may  congratulate  MefTrs.  Hearne  and  Byrne  on  the  fuccefs  of 
their  united  labours,  as  their  work  is  highly  deferving  of  public 
patronage.  Something  of  this  kind  had  been  attempted  by 
Hollar ;  and,  as  far  as  exaClnefs  in  the  forms,  and  neatnefs  of 
execution  go,  .he  deferved  praife;  but  he  wanted  tafte,  and 
many  other  requifites ;  he  could  copy  nature,  but  knew  not  to 
catch  her,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in  her  mod 
proper  and  pleafing  attitudes ;  his  fore-grounds  are^  always  heavy, 
and  in  every  refpeCt  defpicable ;  none  of.  his  views  can  be  faid 
to  form  a  piClure.  Mr.  Hearne,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to  truth 
of  delineation  the  merit  of  giving  a  pleafing  efteCl  to  his 
views.  By  choofing  what  w’e  term  the  proper  attitude  of  his 
fubjeCl,  and  by  a  fcientific  diftributioh  of  light  and  (hade,  his 
views  in  general  appear  like  compofitions^  where  the  parts  had  been 
felcCIed  and  arranged  by  a  judicious*  painter.  By  his  choice  of 
the  proper  attitude  he  has  attained  another  excellence,  which  is 
not' only  to  give  the  form,  but  the  chara^er  of  the  objed. 
Whoever  examines  his  reprefentation  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh 
in  this  view”,  will  find  that  he  has  given  it,  by  this  choice  of  at¬ 
titude,  that  rugged  and  abrupt  appearance  which  feems  to 
breathe  defiance,  which  is  the  diftinClive  charaCler  of  the  object, 
and  which,  in  all  the  views  of  it  we  had  before  feen,  w”e  could 
pot  difeera. 

To 
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To  Mr.  Byrne’s  fhare  of  the  work  much  commendation  is 
due;  a  congenial  fpirit  fecms  to  have  animated  both  artifts. 
'fhe  ncatnds  of  the  engraving  will  recommend  the  ‘  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Great-Britain’  to  thofe  who  are  not  capable  of  relilhing 
their  other  merits  ;  and  the  connoiilbur  will  feldom  find  that 
force  and  freedom  have  been  facrificcd  to  high  finifhing. 

I'he  other  artifts,  who  luive  been  employed  in  a  few  of  thefe 
view.«,  have  exerted  themfelves  with  commendable  emulation, 
and  executed  their  talks  much  to  their  credit. 

I'he  work  confifts  of  fifty  views,  wdth  a  beautiful  frontifpiece 
of  the  weft-front  of  Malmfbury  Abbey,  and  Stonehenge  as  a 
tail-pi<^^o.  A  Ihort  hiftorical  account  in  French  and  Englilh 
accompanies  each  plate. 


Art.  XIII.  Foreign  Literary  Intelligence* 

The  German  chemift,  Mr.  Weftrumb,  has  made  folne 
beautiful  difeoveries  with  regard  to  Ipontaneous  inflamma¬ 
tion.  If  the  filings  of  antimony,  arfenic,  bifmuth,  nickel,  co¬ 
balt,  tin,  lead,  copper, or  lead,  be  mixed  with  volatile  alkali,  and 
thrown  into  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  they  will  inftantly  emit  a 
llream  of  fire.  Mr.  Weftrumb  confiders  this  curious  fact  as  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  do(ftrine  of  phlogifton.  But  it  happens  unfor¬ 
tunately  that  few  of  the  late  difeoveries  can  be  reckoned  de- 
cifive.  The  experimentum  crucis  has  not  yet  been  made,  and 
the  facts  admit  of  a  plaufible  explanation  from  either  hypothefis. 
The  prefent  is  an  inftance  of  double  affinity.  The  attraction 
of  the  volatile  alkali  for  the ‘muriatic  acid  enables  the  metals, 
in  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  to  abforb  the 
cxcefs  of  oxygen,  and  during  the  combination  the  caloric,  or 
matter  of  heat  which  was  latent  in  the  gas,  is  evolved,  and 
produces,  by  its  rapid  motion,  the  luminous  appearance. 

M.  Geanty,  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  and 
Arts  eftablifhed  at  Cape  Francois,  in  the  illand  of  St.  Domingo, 
tranfmitted  vitriolic  gas  through  milk,  and  by  this  means  con¬ 
verted  it  into  cheefe.  He  reverfed  the  experiment,  and  reftored 
the  cheefe  to  milk,  by  the  application  of  alkaline  gas.  In  bis 
firft  trials  the  milk  thus  procured  had  an  intolerable  fmell,  but, 
by  conducting  the  operation  gradually,  he  was  able  to  reftore  it 
to  its  original  fweetnefs  and  inodorous  quality.  Hence  he  de¬ 
rives  an  explanation  of  the  effects  of  alkaline  catapWms  Ju  re¬ 
moving  pains  and  inflammatiofis  from  the  breafts  of  nurfes. 

M.  Prouft  has  difeovered  that  camphor  exifts  in  confiderable 
proportions  in  the  eflential  oils  of  I’everal  plants  growing  in 
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Murcia,  in  Spain.  He  detected  this  concrete  rubflance'bv 
gently  evaporating  the  oil  of  lavender,  of  fage,  of  marjoram,  and 
of  rofemary;  but  if  thefe  be  carefully  diftillcd  in  a  fand-bath, 
the  different  produdls  may  be  obtained  without  any  fenfible  lofs. 
He  conceives  that  the  cultivation  of  lavender  might  become  an 
obje£f  of  national  importance,  and  that  the  Spanifh  peafants 
could  be  inflruiled  to  feparate  the  camphor  with  fufficient  accu¬ 
racy  and  attention.  To  communicate  whitenefs  and  hardnels, 
M.  Prouft  advifes  the  careful  and  gradual  fublimation  of  the 
camphor;  and  this  is  the  procefs  he  is  allured  which  the  Dutch 
cmplovi 

Le  i^ere  Cotte  has  publifhed  ‘  Memoires  fur  la  Metec  -^ologic,’ 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  an  ufeful 
work  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1774. 

Captain  de  M.  Donadx'i  has  obferved  that  ambergreafe  is  fre¬ 
quently  throwm,  by  the  tide  and  violent  llorms,  upon  the  coafts 
of  Guyenne.  The  fea-birds  difeover  a  great  fondnefs  for  that 
fubftance.  The  foxes  alfo  devour  it  greedily,  and,  being  un¬ 
able  to  digeft  it,  difeharge  it  unaltered.  In  this  ftate  amber¬ 
greafe  is  fometimes  found  in  the  woods,  or  at  a  diftance  from 
the  water-mark. 

M.  de  la  Vievilic,  manufacturer  at  Marfeilles,  has  difeovered 
a  dye,  preferable  to  Pruflian  blue,  for  ftaining  paper.  He  offers 
to  Ibll  it  at  a  livre  the  pound,  and  affirms  that  the  faving  would 
amount  to  one  third.  . 

M.  Gengembrc  made  the  beautiful  difeovery  that  phofphorus, 
diffolved  in  hydrogenous  gas,  fpontaneoufly  inflamed  trom  the 
contact  of  air.  Meflrs.  Donadci  and  Pelletier  diftilled  calcareous 
phofpatey  and,  to  the  phofphoric  acid  thus  obtained,  they  added  the 
oxygenous  and  nitrous  gas,  and  an  inftantaneous  explofion  was 
pr^uced.  The  experiment  mull  be  repeated,  and  the  circum- 
ffanccs  that  accompany  it  accurately  noted,  before  we  can  ven¬ 
ture,  with  confidence,  to  giv^e  an  explanation.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  in  this  cafe,  one  portion  of  the  nitrous  gas  im¬ 
bibes  oxygen  from  the -oxygenous  gas,  and  forms  nitrous  acid, 
and,  its  capacity  being  thus  diminiflied,  it  evolves  a  quantity  of 
heat.  At  the  fame  time,  another  portion  of  the  nitrous  gas  ab- 
ftraCts  the  oxygen  from  the  phofphoric  acid,  leaving  phofphorous, 
W’hich  is  inflamed  by  the  heat  now  generated,  w+iile  the  com- 
buflion  is  fed  by  the  oxygenous  gas.  ■ 

Le  Pere  Cotte  has  publifhed,  in  Rozier’s  Journal,  a  table  ol 
the  mean  diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  obferved  at 
Laoa  in  1789 : 
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The  greatcfl  variation  during  the  year  was  ii®  24'  on  the  27th 
of 'March,  when  there  was  an  aurora  borealis;  the  leaft  was 
4®  20',  on  the  16th  of  July.  It  appears  that  the  greateft  diurnal 
variation  is  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  leaft  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  curious  that  thele  are  alfo  nearly 
the  maxhnum  and  minimurn  points  of  heat. 

Dr.  Dutrone  la  Couture  has  publiflied  at  Paris  a  treatife,  in  ' 
oclavo,  upon  the  fugar  cane,  and  the  method  of  extrafting  the 
elVential  fait ;  which,  from  the  account  we  have  feen  of  it,  feems 
to  be  an  excellent  work.  The  Chineie  w^ere  acquainted,  front 
the  moft  remote  ages,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  fugar-cane,» 
and  the  procefs  for  obtaining  the  faccharine  fubftance.  Siigar 
feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Jews.  The  Greek  phyficians  are  the'firft  who  mention 
it,  and  under  the  name  of  Indian  fait*  It  was  imported  along 
with  the  fpiceries  and  other  luxuries  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
Ganges,,  to  gratify  the  tafte  of  the  opulent  Romans.  The 
fugar-cane  was  introduced,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  into  Arabia, 
and  fucceftively  into  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  Syria, 
Sicily,  the  illand  of  Madeira,  the  ifland  of  St,  Thomas,  and  in 
1500  it  was  cultivated  in  St.  Domingo.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
torrid  zone,  flowers  in  November  or  December,  and  continues 
in  bloflbm  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  when  it  periflies. 
Dr.  Detrone  examines  particularly  the  ftruclure  of  the  fugar- 
Cane,  and  traces  the  progrefs  and  gradual  elaboration  of  the 
juice.  The  eflential  fait  is  difturbed  in  its  cryftallifation  by  the 
intermixture  of  mucilage,  wluch  it  is  the  great  obje<S  of  the 

fugaf 
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fugar  manufafturcr  to  feparatc.  For  this  purpofe  alkalis  and 
lime  have  been  employed.  Bergman  fuppofed  the  ule  of  this 
application  was  to  I'aturate  the  acid,  which  he  conceived  abounds 
in  the  fugar.  But  Dr.  Detrone  (hews  that  thefe  lubllances  only 
purify  the  liquor,  and  that*  they  combine  with  the  mucilage  and 
iaeculaj,  and  detach  them  from  the  juice.  The  impurities  which 
IHll  adhere  to  the  liquor  are  deftroyed  by  the  application  of  an 
heat,  riling  fometimes  above  250®.  Dr.  Detrone  proceeds  to 
clefcribe  the  procefs  of  boiling,  cryftallifing,  &c.  He  next 
points  out  the  improvements  which  he  has  made  on  the  com¬ 
mon  practice,  and  which  he  has  introduced  with  fuccefs  into  the 
illand  of  St.  Domingo ;  but  we  fhall  probably  have  another  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  more  particular  notice  of  the  fubjccl. 
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Art.  14.  Julia  \  a  Novel,  interfperfed  voith  fime  poetical  Pieces,  By 
Helen  Maria  Williams.  i2mo.  2  vols.  6s.  CadelL  Lor., 
don,  1790« 

The  author  of  thefe  volumes  has  already  recommended  herfelf 
to  a  confidcrablc^lhare  of  the  public  favour  by  feveral  fpe- 
cimens  of  poetry.  The  work  before  us  detrads  nothing  from  the 
good  opinion  fo  generally  entertained  of  her  genius.  ^  The  images 
of  nature  with  which  it  abounds  are  afFcftlng. 

The  llory  is  fimple,  not  long,  no  where  interrupted  by  foreign 
matter,  and  worked  up  by  a  chain  of  events  finely  invented  ancTcon- 
neded  by  a  charm  which  cannot  but  fafeinate  every  reader  of  fenii- 
bility.  Here,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  modern  novels,  we  are  IhocKcd 
by  no  grofs  pidure/  of  immorality,  charaders  that  have  no  origi¬ 
nals,  or  groups  of  monfters  to  intimidate  the  weak,  or  fill  the  vulgar 
with  wonder.  I'he  whole  relates  to  an  affair  of  love,  which  is  nu- 
naged  throughout  with  limplicity  and  innocence,  though  it  may  pro- 
bably,  in  modern  elHmation,  be  deemed  not  the  more  natural  lor 
that  circumftancc.  Indeed  no  courtlhip  was  ever  better  conceived^ 
or  conduded  with  more  addrefs.  To  fome  the  parties  may  appear 
too  virtuous ;  but,  from  the  delicate  point  of  view',  in  which  they  arc 
prefented  to  our  attention,  they  do  not  poffefs  more  than  is  neceflary 
to  give  us  an  interefi  in  their  fate.  We  cannot  help  alfo  remark¬ 
ing,  that  the  particular  .which  of  all  others  ftrikes  us  as  the  kail  pro¬ 
bable  is,  the  Ignorance  of  Charlotte,  who  is  the  only  injured  per- 
fon,  and  who,  though  conftanily  witnefs  to  the  infidelity  of  the  man 

Ihc  loves,  even  with*  the  friend  of  her  heart,  fufpefts  nothing  of  the 
>  •  matter 
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matter  till  made  acquainted  with  the  faft  by  the  good-natured  imper¬ 
tinence  of  a  female  friend. 

The  following  fhort  extra^l  will  give  the  reader  no  unfavourable 
fpecimen  of  Mifs  Williams’s  deferiptive  powers.  The  objedl  is 
common,  but  not  always  feen  through  the  medium  of  genius*  (Page 
78,  Vol.  I.)  ^ 

<  On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  at  the  family  feat  Julia  walked 
out  with  Charlotte,  and  felt  with  peculiar  fcnfibility  the  beauties  of 
nature.  She  had  till  now  only  feen  the  rich  cultivated  landfcapes  of 
the  fouth  of  England,  but  her  ardent  imagination  had  often  wan¬ 
dered  amidrt  the  wild  feenery  of  the  north,  and  formed  a  high  idea 
of  pleafure  in  contemplating  its  folcrhn  af'pefl ;  and  (he  found  that 
the  fublime  and  awful  graces  of  nature  exceed  even  the  dream  of 
fancy.  The  fetting  fun  painted  the  glowing  horizon  with  the  mod 
refulgent  colours.  Immediately  above  its  broad  orb,  which  was 
dazzling  in  brightnefs,  hung  a  black  cloud  that  formed  a  hriking 
contrail  to  the  luxuriant  tints  below  ;  feme  of  the  hills  were  thrown 
into  deep  (hadow,  others  reflcdled  the  fetting  beams.  When  the  fun 
funk  below  the  horizon,  every  objedl  gradually  changed  its  hue.  The 
form  of  the' furrounding  hills,  and  the  (hape  of  the  darkening  rocks 
that  hung  over  the  lake,  became  evTry  moment  more  doubtml ;  till 
at  length  twilight  fpread  over  the  whole  landfcape  that  pen  five  gloom 
ib  foothing  to  an  enthufiallic  fancy.  Every  other  found  was  loll  in 
the  fall  of  the  torrent;  a  found  which  Julia  had  never  heard  before, 
and  which  feemed  to  (Irike  upon  her  foul,  and  call  forth'  emotions 
congenial  to  its  folemn  cadence.’ 

Mifs  Williams  unwarily  difeovers  the  fources  of  her  reading  and 
information  by  confining  her  quotations  to  plays  and  novels.  W  e  arc 
.not  fond  alfo  of  feeing  even  the  beft  verfes  employed  in  eking  out- 
compofitions  in  profe.  The  lines  of  Mifs  Williams  are  by  no  means* 
defpicable,  though  they  appear  to  us  mifplaced.  Such  picadillos,' 
however,  if  (he  will  permit  us  -for  -once  to  copy -her  manner,  are 
but  as  the  moll  trivial  fpecks  on  a  diamond  of  the  firll  water. 

Ait.  I  j.  ^he  Young  Widonv ;  or^  Yhe  Hijiory  of  Cornelia  Sedley,  l  zmo. 

4  vols.  12s.  fewed.  Kobinfons.  London,  1789. 

Here  are  groups  of  lovers,  a  . world  of  dlflrelTes,  much  wickednefs, 
tndfome  religion.  No  medley  can  boaft  greater  variety  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  thefe  volumes  are  compofed.  The  fable  difeovers 
invention,  and  the  conduft  of  it  proves  the  author  not  to  be  deficient, 
t®  the  powers  of  execution.  The  virtue  which  the  beautiful  Cor- 
nelia  preferves  with  fo  much  fertitude  and  tendernefs,  exhibits  to 
the  young  and  giddy  of  her  own  fex  a  mod  interefiing  and  impreffive 
trample  of  that  divine  triumph  of  wh  ch  true  piety  only  is  capable ; 

the  moll  volatile  and  romantic  of  ours  may  derive  much  valuable 
^ution,  in  running  the  frantic  career  of  pleafure,  from'  the  fufferings 
^<1  fate  of  her  lover.  The  whole  of  this  very  interefting  novel  is 
up  with  great  addrefs,  and  every  where  detailed  in  language 
powing  and  nervous. 
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‘Art.  1 6.  Fafijonable  Infidelity  or^  The  Triumih  of  Patience,  I21110. 

3  vols.  9s.  fewcd.  Hookham.  London^  ^7^9* 

The  bufinefs  of  thefe  volumes  is  uncommonly  deep  and  compli. 
cated.  The  author  feems  intimately  acquainted  with  the  vices  and 
foibles  of  fafliionable  life,  and  copies  them  with  corrfcftnefs.  His 
charadlcrs  have  great  variety,  are  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  maftcr, 
and,  in  fome  inltances,  perhaps  betray  too  palpably  the  particular 
features  they  were  meant  to  exhibit.  The  obvious  intention  of  the 
performance  is  to  expofc  that  profufion  of  indiferiminate  flander  which 
malignity  invents  and  propagates,'  and  which  ftupidity  believes,  and 
has  rendered  mifehievous  in  this  country.  Here  fuch  wickednefs  is 
properly  expofed.  The  language  of  the  work  is  elegant  and  fprightly, 
the  obfervations  are  juft  and  moral,  and  the  ftory  is  fo  well  told  that 
few  novels  will,  upon  the  whole,  better  repay  the  reader’s  perufal. 

Art.  17.  The  Pelapfe^  or  Myrtle  Bank  ;  a  Novel  lamo.  2  vols.  5.S, 
fewed.  Stalker.  London,  1789. 

The  profligacy  which,  under  the  faireft  difguife,  is  delineated  as 
pradHed  in  thefe  volumes,  we  regard,  as  we  truft  every  honeft  mind 
will,  with  real  abhorrence.  Our  only  confolation  in  the  perufal  was, 
that  the  tale  is  totally  improbable,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  mon- 
ftrous  and  impure  fabrication  has  no  exiftence  but  in  the  polluted 
imagination  of  the  author. 

Art.  18.  The  Mental  I riumph  \  a  fentimental  Novel,  12 mo.  3  vcis. 

7$.  6d.  fewed.  Walter.  London,  1789. 

Thefe  volumes  are  written  by  a  lady,  who,  in  her  own  opinion,  as 
we  learn  from  the  title  page,  is  the  ‘  plained  of  her  fex.*  And  they 
are  intended  to  fliew  the  triumph  of  a  well -cultivated  underftanding, 
^  under  an  exterior  thus  un fafliionable,  over  the  moft  finiflied  beauty 
deftitute  of  fuch  accomplifliments.  r  There  is  fomething,  new  in  the 
idea ;  and  the  moral  is  certainly  praifeworthy.  However  plain  ia 
perfon  our  authorefs  may  think  herfelf,  fhe  has  her  fhare  cf  good- 
lenfe,  and  can  write  well.  May  thefe  qualifications  render  her  more 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  feme  worthy  young 'man  than  ftie  feems  to  be  in 
her  own !  • 

Art.  19.  The  Fair  Hit erni an.  12 mo.  2  vols.  6s.  fewed.  Ro- 

binfonsl  London,  1789. 

Thefe  volumes  are  by  no  means  deftitute  of  bufinefs  or  interefl.| 
They  contain  more  plots  tlian  one,  and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of| 
characters.  Thofc  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  .Mifs  0‘Bjyen  are  well 
fupf^rted.  Thefe  ladies  are  often  in.Ctuations  peculiarly  afecUng. 
They  are  formed  perhaps  with  too  much  fenfibility  for  reaMife. 
yet  that  da(h  of  Romance  which  colours  all  their  adions  is  tlie  chief 
circumftance  which  heightens  our  concern  in  whatever  aftcCb  them. 
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Art.  20.  Norman  ^aUs*  Tranjlated  from  tho  French  of  Mr.  Le 
Grand,  lamo.  3s.  fewed.  Egertons.  London,  1789. 

Tbefc  are  interefting  tales,  and  well  tranflated.  They  have  beauty, 
brevity,  and  fimplicity,  in  their  ‘  favour  j  and  we  know  few  books 
of  light  reading  calculated  to  produce  more  real  entertainment.  They 
border,  however,  upon  the  dark  ages,  and  arc  a  counterpart  in  profc 
10  Chaucer’s  Tales  in  verfe. 

Art.  21.  Lines  on  a  late  Ref  gnat  ion  at  the  Royal  Academy.  4tO.  6d. 

Robfon.  London,  1790. 

A  well-meant  compliment  to  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  whofe  merits  as 
an  artill  and  a  man  every  one,  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  his 
worth,  is  ready  to  acknowledge.  The  caufe  which  produced  the  ‘  Lines* 
is  now  removed,  the  prefident  has  refumed  the  chair,  and  we  hope 
that  the  late  fracas  will  be  entirely  forgotten.  *  Brother,  brother, 
wc  were  both  in  the  wrong.* 

As  to  the  lines  themfelves,  they  fall  under  Horace’s  well-known  ^ 
condemnation,  for  they  do  not  rife  above  mediocrity. 

Art.  22.  T^he  Abbey  of  Ambrejbury  \  a  Poem.  Part  II.  By  Samuel 
Sir ch^  Author  of  ConviliaylAc.  *  4to.  2s.  Cadell.  London,  1789. 

The  firft  part  of  the  Abbey  of  Ambrefbury  appeared  in  our  Review 
for  September  1788.  To  that  we  could  not  give  our  approbation; 
and  we  find  nothing  in  the  fecond  part  to  induce  us  to  give  a  more 
favourable  decifion.  Amidll  the  languid  uniformity  of  the  whole,  a 
kippy  exprelEon  fometimes  appears;  but  it  is  only  a  momentary 
gleam,  which  is  foon  loft  in  the  general  obfeurity. 

Art.  23.  Le  Paradis  reconquis  ;  Poem  imite  de  Milton.  Par  L.  R^, 
lafaye,  gradue  en  PUnvverfte  de  Paris  ^  et  Mail  re  de  Langue  Fran* 
^oife.  i2mo.  3s.  J.  Bell. "  Londres,  T789. 

Art.  23.  Paradife  Regained ^  imitated  from  Milton^  l^c. 

The  tranflation  of  poetry  is  always  a  work  of  the  utmpft  difficulty, 
which  many  men  of  genius  have  tried  without  fuccefs.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  far  from  furprifing  that  Mr.  Lafaye  (hould  have  failed  in  his 
tranflation  or  imitation  of  Milton,  whofe  extraordinary  or  fublime 
dcasfeem  to  forbid  their  being  exprefled.in  any  language  but  hU^ 
tiwn.  We  cannot  think  that  the  trahflator,  or  rather  imitator,  has 
tccecdcd  in  giving  dignity  to  his  blank  verfe.  The  Marotic  ftylc 

Ike  has  adopted  feems  the  oppofite  to  dignity.  It  was  a  hardy  at- 
t«apt  too  of  Mr.  Lafiye  to  mix  fo  much  of  his  own  with  the  original 
jre  of  our  Britilh  Homer ;  we  cannot  flatter  him  with  being  fucrefsful 
i  this  attempt. 

Too  much  cannot  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  paper  and  leiter-prcfs; 

^  do  great  juftice  to  the  publifher. 
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Art.  24.  Thoughts  f  in  the  Form  of  Maxims^  eddrrjfed  to  young  Ladiei 
on  their  firft  EfiahUJhment  in  the  JVerld.  B)  the  Counte/s  Dowager  cf 
Carlijle.  8vo.  is.  6d.  fcwcd.  Cornell.  London,  1789.- 

We  have  perufed  thefe  maxims  with  much  pleafurc ;  they  are  the 
produAion  of  a  well-informed  and  benevolent  mind,  and  are  well 
fuited  to  the  purpofc  for  which  they  were  intended.  Without  that 
epigrammatic  point  which  mod  writers  of  maxims  are  fo  fond  of,  the 
autnor  has  with  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  given  diredions  to  young 
ladies  for  their  conduft  in  every  fituation  cf  life.  We  have  only  to 
add,  that  we  hope  our  young  countrywomen  will  profit  by  the  good 
fenfe  and  experience  of  their  amiable  teacher. 

Art.  25.  StriBurrs  on  Duellingt  feleBed  from  the  tnoft  authentic  Au¬ 
thors  ;  fwith  Additions  by  a  Gentleman^  late  of  the  Univerjtty  of  0 
ford.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Walter.  London,  1789.  ‘ 

Every  day  affords  frefli  inftances  of  the  melancholy  effeds  rcfultirg 
to  fociety  from  the  crime  which  is  the  fubjed  of  this  pamphlet.  The 
author  expofes,  with  much  force  of  argument,  the  falfe  pretences 
of  honour  on  which  this  barbarous  pradice  is  founded;  and  makes 
many  juft  obfervations,  both  on  its  political  and  moral  criminality. 
We  wilh  that  his  well-meant  and  laudable  endeavours  for  reftraining 
fo  flagrant  an  outrage  may  not  prove  entirely  abortive. 

Art.  26.  The  Life  of  the  late  John  Elwes^  Ffq.  'Member  in  three  fuc 
cejji<ve  Parliaments  for  Berkjhire.  By  Edward  Top  ham  ^  E/q.  8vo. 
5s.  Ridgeway.  London,  1790. 

Mr.  Elwes,  whofc  life  is  republifhed  in  this  pamphlet,  was, 
we  may  fafely  fay,  without  exception,  the  moft  extraordinary  cha 
rader  of  the  age.  With  a  fortune  of  upwards  of  half  a  million 
fterling,  he  rigoroufly  denied  himfelf  the  comforts,  and  almoft  even 
the  ncceflaries,  of  life.  A  frequenter  of  the  moft  fafhionable  re¬ 
forts  of  gaming,  he  pundually  paid  all  his  lofles  at  play;  but  of 
thofe  from  whom  he  gained  any  fum,  however  confiderable,  if  they 
did  not  of  themfelves  make  him  payment,  he  religioufly  abftained  from 
demanding  it.  In  ftiort,  he  appears  to  have  been  fuch  a  compound 
of  penurioufnefs  and  generofity,  of  honour  and  avarice,  as  almoll 
exceeds  credibility.  His  life  is  written  by  Mr.Topham,  from  per- 
fonal  knowledge,  as  well  as  much  information;  and;  on  account  of 
the  curious  anecdotes  it  contains,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interefting 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  27.  A  Rtvkw  of  tin  Medical  Department  in  the  Britijh  Navj^ 
•with  a  Method  of  Reform  propojed.'  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon 
the  Earl  of  Chatham.  By  Thomas  Trotter,  M.D.  8vo.  is.  6d 
,  Ecw.  London,  1790. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  offers  feveral  objeftions  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  bufinefs  relative  to  the  furgical  department  in  the  navy 
is  at  prefent  conduced.  In  the  firft  place,  he  difapproves  of  navy 
furgeons  being  examined  by  a  board  of  the  furgeons  corporation  h 
London.  Among  the  rules  which'  have  been  adopted  by  tliis  board 

there 
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there  Is>  it  feems,  one  which  compels  every  perfon  to  officiate  for 
fix  months  as  a  mate,  before  he  can  become  a  candidate  for  a  fur- 
geon’s  qualification.  This  reftrid^ion,  the  author  obferves,  is  a  fe- 
verc  check  on  every  young  man  afpiring  at  promotion.  He  admits 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  candidates  an  opportunity  of  learning  forms 
of  fervice ;  but  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  time  abovementioned,  and 
fituated  in  the  cockpit  of  a  man  of  war,  they  can  much  increafe 
their  profeffional  knowledge,  is,  he  thinks,  ridiculous  to  an  extreme. 
After  painting,  in  drong  colours,  the  Sad  effe^ls  of  this  inftitution; 
hepropofes  that  mates  lliould  be  allowed  to  pafs  at  once  for  furgeons, 
if  found  duly  qualified ;  and  fix  months  of  ai^ual  fervice  may  then 
be  impofed  before  they  can  be  promoted.  Many  other  objedions, 
and  thofe  too,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  of  great  weight,  are  made 
by  the  author  againll  the  prefent  mode  of  examination ;  but  we  cannot 
aford  room  for  detailing  them. 

The  next  objedion' urged  by  the  author  relates  to  the  fnpply  of 
medicines,  which,  according  to  the  regulation  at  prefent  in  force,  are 
furnifhed  by  the  company  of  apothecaries  hall  in  London.  He  affirms 
that  the  fupply  of  medicines  from  this  quarter  has  been  attended  not 
only  with  inconvenience,  but  the  moll  hazardous  confequences>  on 
diftant  llations.  Surgeons,  he  obferves,  mull  be  often  ignorant,  and 
unable  to  forefee  the  exigencies  of  fervice.  A  Ihip  ordered  to  pre¬ 
pare  in  a  few  hours  for  a  foreign  voyage,  cannot  exped  the  neceffary 
fupplies  from  Apothecaries  Hall  on  this  fudden  emergency;  and 
mud  therefore  fail  without  them.  When  abroad  it  has  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  orders  from  home  have  mifearried  ;  and,  to  the  lofs  of 
furgeons,  veflels  bringing  them  out  have  fallen  into  the  enemies 
hands,  while  the  Ihips  that  wanted  them  were  in  the  mod  fickly  litu- 
ations.  The  author,  after  endeavouring  to  Ihew  the  abfurdity,  as 
well  as  impolicy,  of  the  prefent  method  of  furnilhing  his  majelly’s 
Ihips  with  medicines,  proceeds  to  offer  a  plan  for  remedying  thofe 
inconveniencies ;  and,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  confident  with  the  forms 
and  conditution  of  naval  fervice. 

Dr.  Trotter  afterwards  confiders  additional  articles  neceffary  for 
the  fick  on  board  of  Ihips,  with  the  regulations  relative  to  venereal 
patients,  and  fome  other  important  objedls  of  attention.  On  the 
whole, -we  think  he  fully  evinces  the  expediency  of  a  reform  in  the 
furgical  department  in  the  navy ;  and  the  obfervadons  which  he  fug- 
geils‘have  a  very  ilrong  claim  to  attention. 

DIVINITY. 

Ari  .  28;  ^  Vindication  of  the  Dodrincs  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  in  Anfveer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  Hints  to  the  Neiv  Affr- 
.  ciatUn^  isle.  8vo.  is.  6d,  Debrett.  London,  1790. 

It  often  happens  in  controverfy  that  a  caufe  is  benefited  even  by 
the  violence  of  an  opponent ;  and  this  remark  feems  to  be  likewife 
exemplified  in  the  prefent  difpute.  The  author  of  *  Hints  to  the 
New  Affociation,’  by  endeavouring  to  expofe  the  do6lrines  and  li- 
turgy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  reprehenfion,  had  aferibed  to 
them  very  improbable  effefts  on  the  general  manners  of  the  times, 
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The  writer  now  before  us  vindicates  them  from  this  injurious  afper- 
fioa ;  and  imputes  the  immorality  of  the  age  to  very  uifFereni,  and 
certainly  far  more  probable  fources.  On  this  principle  he  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  legiflature  to*  promote  a  law  for  the  complete  fup. 
preflion  of  all  public  gaming-houfes,  and  for  the  reflridion  of  luxury 
in  general.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  by  many  he  will  be 
th^^ught  as  violent  in  the  reformation  he  propefes,  as  his  antago- 
nift  is  in  the  charge  which  he  brings  againit  the  doctrines  and  liturgy 
of  the  church. 

Art.  29.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  White y  containing  Remarks  upon 
certoitt  Pajfages  in  the  Notes  Jnhjoined  to  his  Bampton  Ledures,  By 
Philaiethis.  Dedicated  to  the  Vje  of  Dr.  Whitens  Admirers,  8vo, 
Johnfon.  London,  1789. 

In  a  note  on  a  pafTage  of  the  Bampton  ledures  it  is  faid,  ^  The 
bbiediohs  of  both  Mahometans  and  Socinians  to  the  fublime  myf- 
tcry  of  the  Trinity  proceed  on  the  fame  picfumptions — an  appeal  to 
reafor  .*  Piiilaiethes  contends  that  this  is  not  true  with  refped  to  the 
Socinians,  for  that  they  appeal  to  feripture  explained  by  reafon. 
Setting  out  from  this  point,  the  letter-writer  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  do^lrincs  of  the  I’rinhy  and  of  ChriiPs  mediation  and  fatn- 
fadiok  are  not  feripture  dodrines,  I  he  pamphlet  is  written  with 
fufiicient  acutenefs,  but  contains  nothing  which  has  not  been  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  upon  the  fubjed.  How  long,  forgetting  the  mild 
fpirit  of  the  gofpej,  will  men  combat  with  heat  and  acrimony  about 
the  metaphyjics  of  Chriftianity?  Both  the  orthodox  and  their  oppo¬ 
nents  agree  that  there  is  but  one  God,  whom  they  worfliip;  that  he 
is  juft,  good',  and  merciful;  and  that  he  has  promifed  happinefs  to 
thofe  who  fincerely  endeavour  to  obey  his  commands.  So  lar  both 
agree;  and  if  in  a//  things  they  cannot  think  alike,  whyfhould  this 
a  caufe  of  bitter  contention,  and  diiturb  the  peace  of  fociety? 
True  Chriftianity  is  not  (hewn  by  *ae  fubtlety  of  dialedics  ;  our  great 
Lawgiver  has  taugiit  us  better ;  ‘  By  this  lhall  all  men  know  that 
you  are  my  difciplcs,  if  you  love  one  another.* 

Art.  30.  Maxims  of  Piety  and  of  Chrifianity,  By  the  late  Right  Rev, 
Thomas  Wilfcn^  D,D,  Lora  Bljhop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  izmo.  2S.  6d. 
Cruttwell,  Bath;  Dilly,  Loudon.  1789. 

i 

Thefe  maxims  have  been  before  printed  in  the  quarto  edition  of 
Dr.  Wilfon's  works.  With  a  view  of  extending  their  falutary  in¬ 
fluence  they  are  now  printed  ieparately,  that  being  within  the  reach 
of  readers  of  every  defeription  they  may  be  more  generally  pe^ufed. 

We  need  hardiy  oblerve  that  they  contain  all  that  piety  for  which 
the  writings  of  his  lerdibip  are  fo  eminently  diftirguifhed.  But 
maxims,  though  tliey  ftrlkc  the  mind  lor  a  moment  wiih  much  force, 
feem  to  do  it  rather  by  a  co.TefpohJeiice  of  fentiment  between  tiie 
reader  and  author  than  by  theii  informing  us  of  any  thing  not  known 
before.  Thus  the  impreflloa  is  lively,  but  not  lairing;  for  neither 
is  the  rcafon  convinced  of  any.  new  propofition,  nor  are  the  pauions 
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engaged  on  its  fide,  but  the  finillarity  of  opinion  affords  a  momentary 
gratification  to  the  mind. 

If  we  were  difpofed  to  be  captious  we  fhould  objecl  to  the  title,  as 
feeming  to  make  a  dlltinftion  between  piety  and  Chriftianity. 

Art.  31.  Litter  to  the  Right  Re<v,  L^^ivis,  iy  Divine  Permijfion^ 
Lord  Bijhop  of  Norwich,  requefitttg  his  Lordjhip  to  name  the  Prelate 
to  <iohom  he  referred  as  ‘  contending  ftrenuoujly  for  the  general  Excels 
knee  of  our  prefent  author ijed  Iranfation  of  the  Bible f  8vo.  is. 
Johnfon.  London,  1789. 

Taking  it  for  granted  the  prelate  alluded  to  is  Dr.  Louth,  the  au¬ 
thor  takes  much  pains  to  ftiew  that  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich  has  mif- 
reprefented  the  meaning  of  that  able  Hebraift.  That  while  the  latter 
means  only  to  recommend  the  ftyle  of  our  vulgar  iranflation,  the 
former  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe .  the  accuracy  of  it  was  admitted 
likewife.  Without  entering  into  the  fubjeft,  we  (hall  quote  the 
Doftor’s  words,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions : 

'  For  thefe  reafons,  whenever  it  lhall  be  thought  proper  to  fet  forth 
the  holy  feriptures  for  the  public  ufe  of  our  church  to  better  advan- 
ta;5C  than  as  they  appear  in  the  prefent  Englifti  tratiflation,  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  which  grows  every  day  more  evident,  a  revifion'or  cor- 
reftioh  of  that  tranflation  may  perhaps  be  more  advifeable  than  to 
attempt  an  entirely  new  one.  For  as  to  ftyle  and  language  it  adinits 
of  but  little  improvement ;  but  in  relpefl  of  the  fenfe  and  accuracy 
of  interpretation,  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  capable  are  great 
and  numberlefs.’  —  Prelnninary  Differtation^  p.  Ixxii. 

The  author  of  this  little  pamphlet  produces  other  authorities  for 
the  propriety  of  a  meafurc  which  Ihould'  after  all  be  engaged  in  with 
gr^at  caution. 

Art.  32.  Parochialia  ;  OTy  InfruSlions  to  the  Clergy  in  the  D  if  charge 
of  their  parochial  Dutyi  -  By  the  Right  Rev-  Thomas  WilfoUy  £).£>. 
Bijhop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  i2mo.  .2s.  Cruttwell,  Bath;  Dilly, 
London.  1788. 

This  valuable  little  volume  was,  it  feems,  originally  prefented  ia 
manufeript  to  every  clergyman  of  the  reverend  author’s  diocefe.  It 
is  now  printed  feparately  from  the  doctor’s  great  works  to  render  its 
ufe  more  general.  We  fincerely  join  in  wifhing  it  may  be  as  uni- 
verfally  perufed  as  its  merit  entitles  it  to,  not  ferupling  to  affirm 
there  is'  fcarcely  a  parochial  duty  omitted  which  can  ever  occur  to 
to  the  regular  clergy. 

Art.  33.  Sunday-School  Dialogue  \  being  an  Abridgement  of  a  Work 
by  M,  P.  entitled  ‘  The  frji  Principles  of  Religion  and  the  Exijlence 
of  a  Deity  explained^  in  a  Series  of  Dialogues  adapted  to  the  Capa^ 
cities  of  the  Infant  Mind  f  lamo.  3d.  Marfhall.  London,  1790. 

This  is  another  ufeful  little  performance  for  which  the  public  is 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  induftry ;  nor  is  it  conduced  with  lefs 
addrefs  for  the  clafs  it  is  intended  for  than  any  other  of  her  former 
publications. 
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Art.  34.  A  Letter  to  the  Farmers  of  Great -Britain  on  fame  Things  cf 
Importance ;  nvith  an  Addrefs  to  the  Public,  By  the  Author  of  the 
poor  Child's  Friend,  Small  8 vo.  3c!.  Rivingtons.  London,  1789. 

Much  wholcfojne  advice,  both  for  the  foul  and  the  body,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  petty  performance.  The  peafaniry  and  laborious  part 
of  the  community  are  principally  addreiled,  and  the  vices  to  which 
they  are  moft  addided  reprobated  in  terms  ferious  and  emphatic. 
Sabbath-breaking,  drunkennefs,  and  fwearing,  as  not  only  criminal 
in  themfelves,  but  the  conllant  concomitants  of  the  moil  criminal  ha- 
bits,  he  earncllly  cautions  and  exhorts  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
to  avoid.  And  the  principal  aim  of  the  performance  is  to  eftabliih 
a  conviAioh  that  the  great  intcrells  of  futurity  are,  in  every  iiation 
and  condition  of  human  life,  intimately  connedled  with  the  faithful 
difeharge  of  prefent  duty.  ^ 

I 

Art,  35.  Salvation  through  the  Grace  of  our  Saviour  difplayed\  the 
Dodrine  of  Grace  illujtrated  j  and  Righteoufne/s  in  all  Manner  cj 
Converfaticn  recommended.  In  fe  ver al  Sermons.  By  Alexander  Shanks. 
izmo.  2s.  Laing,  Edinburgh.  1789. 

The  principal  aim  of  thefe  fermons  is  to  vindicate  the  orthodox 
fyflem  of  divinity  from  the  exceptions  of  ihofe  who  have  adopted  the 
hypothefis  of  Arminus.  The  author  wants  not  either  ingenuity  or 
eloquence.  He  often  reafons  with  accuracy,  and  always  declaims 
with  ftrength  and  efFeft.  His  fentiments  are  generally  fair  and 
pointed,  and  the  whole  compofition  difcpvers  confiderable  ardour 
and  fimpllcity.  He  is  one  of  that  defefiption  of  diffenters  from  the 
religious  e^abliftiment  of  North-Britain  among  whom  the  celebrated 
M‘E  wen  had  his  education.  This  beautiful  writer  our  author  adopts 
as  his  model ;  but  all  imitations  are  fervile.  His  writing  has  not  the 
charm  of  the  original.  In  genius,  tade,  and  delicacy »  of  expreifion, 
though  meriting  praife,  he  is  much  inferior  to  his  mailer. 

Art.  36.  Tvuo  Sermons,  by  William  Gilpin,  M.A.  Prebendary  cf 
y  Salijhury,  and  Vicar  of  Boldre  in  Nevo  Forejt,  near  Lymington.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Blamire.  London,  1788. 

Thefe  two  fermons  have  no  other  affinity  than  ,  that  the  objedl  of 
both  ieems  to  be  a  defence  of  Chrillianity  againll  enthufiafm  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fcepticifm  on  the  other.  Many  obfervations  are  here 
thrown  out  which  the  enemies  of  our  religion  and  ellabliffiment  would 
do  well  to  confider  very  ferioufly.  The  fermons  are  judicioufly 
written ;  and  we  know  no  readers  who  may  not  perufe  them  wich 
adyantage. 
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Art.  37*  State  of  the  Nation  nvith  refpe^  to  Religicn  and  Matf 

tiers  y  a  Sermon  preached  at  Uxbridge  Chapely  MiddlejeXf  OJ7.  2^tby 
1789*  being  the  Anni^erfary  of  his  Majejly  s  AcceJJion  to  the  Throsu. 
By  the  Rev,  Walter  Harper y  AJJifant  Ledunr,  4:0.  is.  Evans. 
London,  1789. 

In  this  difeourfe  there  is  much  good-fenfe  and  found  piety.  The 
preacher  enumerates  our  national  advantages,  and  prefles  the  proper 
ufe  of  them  with  great  fervour.  This  leads  him  to  date  our  delin¬ 
quency  in  the  important  duties  of  piety  and  gratitude.  The  pidure 
is  fufliciently  awful  and  adeding,  and  is  fufficient  to  fill  us  with  regret 
that  it  is  fo  very  like  the  original. 

Art.  38.  Pajfages  concerning  the  LorcT s  Prayer  and  its  internal  Senjim 
Selehed  from  the  Writings  of  the  Hon,  Emanuel  Svoedenborg,  .  Small 
8vo.  IS.  Chalklen.  London,  1789. 

Thefe  extrads  breathe  all  the  original  and  profound  myfticifm  of 
the  works  from  which  they  are  taken.  They  inftance,  in  the^moft 
llrikihg  manner,  the  creative  powers  of  human  genius,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  exemplify  its  extravagancies  when  abandoned  by  found 
diferetion,  and  direded  to  no  objed  of  general  utility.  To  readers 
who  can  forgive  occafional  obfeurities  there  are  feveral  obfervations  in 
thefe  palTages  that  are  w  ell  deferving  a  perufal. 

Art.  39.  Four  feleSl  Evangelical  Difcourfes,  By  George  Nicholfon. 

8vo.  IS.  Forilcr.  London,  1788. 

The  language  of  thefe  difcourfes  is  quaint,  and  rendered  pedantic 
by  various  feraps  of  poetry  and  Latin,  introduced,  for  the  moil  part^ 
without  ufe.  And  it  would  be  difficult,  with  all  the  candour  we 
profefs,  to  affign  any  other  motive  for  the  publication  than  the  vanity 
of  the  author. 

•  »  4 

Art.  40.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St,  PauVsp 
London y  May  2 8/ A,  1789,  at  the  yearly  Meeting  of  the  Children  edu* 
cated  in  the  Charity  Schools  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Wefminfter,  By  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Gody  Samuely  Lori 
Bijhop  of  St,  Afaph.  4to.  IS.  Rivingtons.  London,  1789. 

In  this  fermon  the  neceffity  and  advantages  of  a  pious  education 
are  dated  and  defended  on  the  principles  of  Chriltianily  and  true  pa- 
triotifm.  Like  all  the  other  compofitions  of  this  eminent  prelate, 
the  prefent  performance  is  diftinguilhed  by  tafte  and  genius.  The 
argument  for  the  difeipline  and  culture  of  religion  in  the  early  ftage 
of  life  feems  to  have  ftruck  the  author  in  a  new  point  of  view ;  and 
Its  propriety  derives  from  his  eloquence  additional  force  and  illuftra- 
tion.  It  is  among  his  lall  public  fervices  in  one  of  .the  firft  iituations 
of  our  church,  which  he  filled  with  great  primitive  refpeftability ; 
and  in  which,  had  it  pleafed  God  to  have  prolonged  his  valuable  life, 
he  was  well  qualified  to  promote  the  bell  interefts  of  the  community, 
^th  by  precept  and  example. 
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A  R  T .  4 1 .  *  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Ethanan  Winchefler ;  in  vchich  his 
theological  tenets  and  Opinions  are  fairly  and  candidly  examined  ani 
confuted,  as  inconclufive  and  fophifticaU  By  Dr.  Sinclair.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Walker.  London,  1790. 

The  author  combines  in  his  own  all  the  diflimilar  charafters  of 
author,  wag,  and  faint.  His  creed  is  in  the  new-fangled  infpirations 
and  vifionary  fyftem  of  a  Swedenberg;  in  whofc  defence,  however, 
he  is  as  dull  and  formal  as  any  1  abern^icle  preacher  can  be.  But  of 
the  ridicule  attached  to  the  extravagant  opinions  of  others,  'his  ideas 
arc  juft  and  laughable.  Whoever  has  heard  Ethanan  Wincheller  will 
readily  underltand  the  following  palTage :  ‘  It  appears  to  me  that 
that  bold  fellow  Charon,  the  ferryman  of  hell,  was  figurative  or  ty¬ 
pical  of  a  methodift  parfon.  He  was  an  ill -grown,  fat  fellow,  fo 
are  mod  of  them  ;  he  had  a  big,  thick  head,  fo  have  the  generality 
of  them  ;  and  can  it  be  otherwile,  fince  lumber  and  trafh  more  than 
would  fill  my  friend  Mr.  G— 's  garret  compofe  the  contents  of 
thrir  pates.  He  had  a  bulhy  grey  wig,  and  beard  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  which  you  well  know  add  to  the  dignity  and  confequence  of  a 
inetbodift  parfon.  He  had  bleared  eyes,  fo  have  many  of  them; 
and  their  hearers,  from  frequently  howling  and  bawling  about  they 
do  not  know  what.  His  rags  were  reprefentative  of  their  difeourfes. 
Thus  you  fee  that  the  prophecy,  or  account  of  your  old  friend  Charon 
is  literally  fulfilled.* 

Our  author,  however,  carries  his  merriment  rather  too  far  in  the 
culpable  familiarity  he  ufes  in  fpeaking  of  the  worthies  whofe  me¬ 
mories  arc  preferved  to  us  both  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
and  the  New.  1  hus  he  talks  of  profeffor  Nicodemus.  of  Aaron  the 
parfon  \  he  reckons  Sampfon  r.  mere  caitiff.^  ]o{\i\x2i  proud,  and  Eliflia 
ill  nut uted.  And  we  (hould  not  have  rclilhed  his  humour  the  worfe, 
had  not  his  licentious  levity  betrayed  him  occafionally  into  very 
.  grofi  obfctuiiy. 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

For  A  P  R  I  ly,  1790* 

Thi  s  month  has  exhibited  a  ftatement  of  the  public  revenue 
and  expenditure,  or  what  is  commonly  called 

I  ' 

the  budget. 

We  continue  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  of  profound  peace  and  flou- 
rlfliing  commerce,  the  natural  refult  of  the  political  fituation 
of  our  neighbours,  and  that  general  mafs  of  induftry  and  en- 
teiprife  which  fprings  from  our  free  conftitiition,  increafed 
capitals,  and  commercial  knowledge  and  habits,.  Although 
different  opinions  are'  entertained  concerning  the  relation 
which  the  public  revenue  bears  to  the  public  expenditure,  it  is 
certain  that  our  exports  as  well  as  imports,  for  the  laft  year, 
exceeded  thofe  of  any  other  year  in  the  annals  of  Britain,  Not- 
withftanding  this  circumltance,  not  one  of  our  taxes  is  either 
removed  or  alleviated ;  nay,  the  minifter  is  obliged  to  acknowr 
ledge  that  the  public  expenditure  caniiot  be  brought  to  a  per¬ 
manent  balance  with  the  public  Income  without  a  confiderable 
reduftion  pf  the  national  expence ;  and  fuch  a  balance,  we  are 
alTured, '  will  .be  eftablifhed  next  year.  Let  us  then  give  credit 
to  fo  pleafing  a  promife ;  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  founded  a 
little  time,  and  this  only,"wull  fully  and  incontrovertibly  decide. 
We  fay  that  time  only  will  fully  decide  the  matter  in  queftion, 
becaufe  difputes  concerning  the  real  ftate  of  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture  and  revenue  are  maintained  in  parliament  on  grounds  not 
more  plaufible  on  the  one  fide  than  on  the  other;  and  if  fuch 
able  calculators  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundafs,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan,  and  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  cannot  fettle  the  matter  beyond 
the  power  of  controverfy,  even  with  the  advantage  of  the  public 
accounts  before  them,  it  would  be  idle  in  any  political  fpecula- 
tor,  without  that  advantage,  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on 
fo  complicated  a  fubjeft. 

It  appears  ftrange,  at  firft  fight,  that  fuch  a  diverfity  of  opi¬ 
nions  Ihould  be  entertained  by  fuch  able  men  on  a  point  that 
feems  capable  of  being  determined  with  even  mathematical  pre- 
cifion.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  this  diverfity  is  occa- 
fioiied,  not  folely  by  the  complication  of  vaft  and  various  ac¬ 
counts,  but  partly  by  the  affumption  of  different  principles. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  average  on  which  he  founds  his  deductions, 
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includes  the  year  1786.  Mr.  Pitf,  in  his  average,  keeps  this 
cxpenfive  year  out  of  fight,  and  reafons  on  other  years  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  purpofe. 

Thisdifpute  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Sheridan  is  near  akin 
to  that  between  the  French  minifter,  and  ex-minifler,  Mr.  Neckar 
and  Mr.  de  Calonne.  Mr.  Neckar,  anxious  like  Mr.  Pitt  to 
provide  a  finking  fund,  reafoiied  on  an  average  from  which  cer¬ 
tain  years,  more  than  ordinarily  expenfive,  were  excluded. 
Such  and  fuch,  fays  Mr.  Neckar,  would  have  been  the  ftate  of 
the  French  finances  but  for  the  temporary  embarraifinent  in 
which  they  were  involved  in  confequence  of  the  part  which 
France  took  in  the  American  war.  Mr.  Neckar^s  fucceflbr  in 
the  office  of  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  difeovered,  tlut 
inftead  of  the  furplus  revenue  which  he  confidently  talked  o^J 
there  was  in  reality  a  very  great  deficiency.  Mr.  Neckar  ac¬ 
knowledges  this  deficiency,  but,  by  way  of  apology,  fhews  how 
it  happened.  Mr.  de  Calonne  replies,  that  reafons  why  the  de¬ 
ficiency  could  not  but  exift,  ferve  only  to  prove  the  truth  of  its 
cxiftence ;  and  the  contingencies  by  which  it  was  occafioned, 
ought  to  have  been  taken  into  that  average  on  which  the  pre¬ 
tended  furplus  of  the  public  revenue  over  the  public  expenditure 
was  founded. 

As  Mr.  Neckar,  in  the  formation  of  his  average,'  flops  when 
he  comes  to  the  extraordinary  expences  incurred  by  war,  fo 
Mr.  Pitt  carries  his  average  no  farther  back  than  w'herc  he  finds 
the  nation  to  be  in  a  date  of  perfect  tranquillity,  and,  as  he 
himfelf  affirms,  of  unexampled  profperity.  Now,  how  far  one  or 
two  years  of  unexampled  profperity  is  a  fit  average  for  calculat¬ 
ing  the  balance  between  the  ordinary  public  expenditure  and  the 
ordinary  public  income,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  'Fhis  is  not 
quibbling  about  W'ords.  In  fo  grave  a  matter  we  w  ould  not  give 
way  to  a  levity  and  petulance  which,  in  the  charavSlcr  of  critics, 
wc  would  condemn  on  any  ferious  occafion  :  we  fpcak  the 
words  of  truth  and  fobernefs:  Have  not  admimllration,  in  order 
to  prop  the  finking  fund,  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  bor¬ 
rowing  av  million  fterling ;  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  annual 
interell  of  this  fum,  to  impofe  new  and  vexatious  taxes  ?  Our 
joy  at  the  flattering  profpeft  held  out  in  the  budget,  though  not 
wholly  overcafl,  cannot  but  fuffer  a  degree  of  abatement  when 
we  refle£l  that,  on  a  general  review  of  the  income  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  years  1786,  87,  88,  including  in  this  expenditure 
the  annual  million  for  a  finking  fund,  we  find  a  deficiency  ot 
feveral  millions  fterling ;  that  from  the  fum  already  redeemed 
we  arc  to  deduft  loans,  exchequer- bills,  and  a^iticipations  ot 
the  public  revenue  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  and  an  half  *, 

and  that  the  improvements  in  the  colleilioii  of  the  taxes  which 

are 
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are  now  confulered  as  a  neceflfary  article  in  the  eftimate  which 
fiipports  the  finking  fund,  were  originally  held  out  by  the  re¬ 
venue  committee  as  a  provifion  for  contingencies.  The  only 
I  provifion  that  we  have  for  unfavourable,  for  aught  that  has  yet 
I  ill  fact  taken  place,  is  fivourable  contingencies.  Ihe'  efficacy 
i  of  the  annual  million  for  a  finking  fund  depends  upon  the  per- 
I  petuity  of  peace.  If  the  millenniiwi^  as  admini  ft  ration  fuppofe, 
i  has  actually  commenced,  if  Satan  ihall  indeed  be  bound  for  a 
[  thouftnd  years,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  the  linking  fund  will 
:  melt  away  the  national  debt  fooner  or  later;  but  if  the  old 
i  dragon  (hould  be  luffered  to  make  his  uffial  rounds, he  will  quickly 
overturn  all  that  the  patrons  of  the  finking  fund  have  been 
building  for  years.  Although  not  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  has  deemed  it  proper  fo  far  to  encounter 
vulgar  opinion  as  to  oppofe  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  finking  fund  . 
i  of  fome  fort,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  or  even  demon- 
ftrable,  ^than  that  the  fcheme  of  making  one  objeef,  the  public, 

;  both  debtor  and  creditor,  of  giving  away  with  one  hand  and  taking 
with  another,  of  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  depreciated  money, 
inftead  of  produftive  labour,  is  a  mifehievous  abfurdity ;  a  truth 
on  which  we  have  touched,  on  different  occafions,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  at  confiderable  length,  in  our  political  fpeculation  for 
June  laft,  to  which  wc  refer  our  readers. 

Indeed,  a  plain  man,  without  entering  into  the  calculations 
of  finance  and  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nation^ 
naturally  puts  the  queftioh,-  If  our  revenue  be  in  reality  in  fo 

I  I  very  flourifhing  a  fituation,  where  i^the  produce?  Why  im- 

pole  fo  many  odious,  vexatious^  and  ruinous  taxes  ?  That  the 
excife  impoled  on  tobacco  is  fuch,  needs  not  to  be  illuftrated.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  modified,  like  many  others  of  the  prefent  mi- 
niller’s  taxes,  by  a  committee  of  parlianient.  And  here  it  muft 
Ke  allowed  that  the  injuviicious  manner  in  which  adminiftration 
impofe,  and  the  crown  lawyers  draw  up  a£ts  for  the  impofition. 
of  taxes,  is  counterbalanced,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  candour 
and  readinefs  with  which  they  adopt  ufeful  plans  and  hints  from 
all  men,  efpecially  from  their  political  adverfaries.  Tell  mej  the 
minifter  feems  to  fay  on  many  occafions,  tell  me  what  you  would 
have  me  to  do ;  but  let  me  be  always  prime  miiiifter  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  and  prudence  in ‘this 
mod*  of  proceeding  :  but  if  it  continues  to  grow  into  a  fyftem, 
if  it  is  carried  to  the  greateft  poffible  length,  and  praftifed  in 
I  all  poffible  cafes,  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  confonant  with 
the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  as  it  tends  to  take  away  from  the 
responsibility  of  minifters,  and  to  protect  them  fronri  blarhe 
and  cenfure,  be  the  effeit  of  their  conduct  what  it  will,  by  the 
authority  and  fiin^tion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  bufinefs 
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of  that  houfc,  as  we  take  It,  is  rather  to  fay  negatively  what 
a  ,miaifter  (hall  not  do,  than  poftttvely  what  he  ought  to  do, 
or  fliall  do*  Shall  I  purfue  this  or  that  meafure  ?  Shall  I 
make  war  or  peace,  &c.&c.  ?  Sir,  you  know  beft  ;  you  arc 
heft  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  you  have 
weighed  it  in  its  origin,  its  collateral  circumftances,  and  pro¬ 
bable  confequences.  Whatever  you  do,  you  do  it  at  your  own 
rilk.  If  you  ait  honeftly  and  wifely,  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
approbation  and  applaufe ;  if  diftioncftly  or  imprudently,  pu- 
jiilhed  with  difapprobation  and  difgrace. — It  is  not  enough  that 
a  minifter  be  honeft,  diligent,  conftant,  and  firm,  and  protect 
himfelf  and  his  meafures  by  the  moft  confummate  arts  of  ma- 
lugement.  He  ihould  poflefs  an  inventive  and  fublime  genius, 
that  can  penetrate  farther  into  things  than  it  would  be,  in  all 
cafes,  prudent,  or  perhaps  poffible,  to  explain  to  the  nation. 
He  ihould  be  able  not  only  to  prove  the  purity  of  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  means — but  to  poftefs  fuch  a  confidence  in 
the  w’ifdom  of  his  meafures  as  might  enable  him  to  forefee  and 
foretell  the  efFe£b  of  his  conduct.  Such  a  minifter  was  the 
immortal  Chatham  ;  fuch  a  minifter  is  not  his  fon.  Lord 
North,  in  the  fpirit  of  management  and  caution,  obtained  a 
vote  of  the  Commons  for  carrying  on  war  againft  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  This  of  courfc  became  the  war  of  thc'Houfe; 
and  the  Houfe  therefore  perfevered  in  it  longer  than  they 
would  have  otherwife  done,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  and  carried 
€)n  folely  by  the.  authority  of  the  minifter. 

The  fmall  majority  by  which  the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the 
tobacco  excife  adt  was  negatived,  fufticiently  declares  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation  on  that  fubjedL 

REFORM  OF  PARLIAMENT' ARY  REPRESENTATION. 

Mr.  Flood,  as  we  meant  to  have  obferved  in  our  laft  (pecula¬ 
tion,  had  we  not  been  precluded  by  other  matter,  introduced 
and  recommended  his  motion  for  a  more  equal  reprefentation  of 
the  people  in  parliament  with  admirable  ingenuity  and  elo¬ 
quence.  All  that  could  be  fuggefted  by  the  faculty  of  reafon- 
ing,  in  favour  of  his  motion,  was  urged  by  Mr.  Flood  with 
modefty,  with  brevity,  and  in  that  calm  and  difpaffionate, 
though  manly  and  energetic  manner^  that  alone  becomes  the 
fenate  .of  a  cultivated  nation — yet  was  his  motion  wifely 
rejefted. 

At  all  times,  but  efpecially  fn  the  prefent,  it  would  be  po¬ 
litical  madnefs  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  popular  difeontent ;  to  move 
more  than  the  united  wifdom  of  the  nation  could  either  wield 
when  in  motion,  or  reduce  to  a  ftate  of  reft.  While  any  toler¬ 
able  (hare  of  virtue  is  to  be  found,  while  trade  flouriflies,  aiid 
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property  5s  fecured,  there  will  always  remain  a  fufficient  degree 
of  nervous  fenfibility  in  the  political  conftitution  for  vibrating 
the  fenfations  of  the  body  to  the  head  and  heart :  nor  is  there 
the  .fmalleft  necellity  for  more  ears  to  hear,  or  tongues  to 
utter,  the  public  voice.  If  commerce  lhall  languifli,  property 
become  infecure,  protedfion  and  favour  ufurp  the  places  of  truth 
and  jufticc,  all  things  become  venal  and  corrupt,  the  whole 
body  faint,  and  the  head  dilbrdered  ;  in  vain  .fhall  we  attempt  to 
fupply  a  defeat  in  the  radical  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  virtue, 
and  honour,  by  multiplying  parliamentary  orators-— 

Non — -ft  lingua  centum  Jint^  oraque  centum 
Ferrea  vox* 

In  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  there  is  no  Britifh  minifter 
but  who  MUST  pay  regard  to  the  public  opinion,  which,  in  all 
public  difienfions,  cafts  the  balance,  if  not  always  with  wifdom, 
always  with  decifion.  The  people,  by  taking  part  with  mi- 
niftry,  are  able  to  fupport  them  if  they  are  in  the  right,  or 
overturn  them  if  they  are  found  to  multiply  the  oppreflions 
more  than  the  blellings^of  the  nation,  by  fupporting  oppofition.. 
The  chain  of  arteries  that  runs  throughout,  and  conaedfs  and 
beftows  vitality  on  the  Britifh  conftitution  is  this :  as  minifttrs 
muft  pay  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and 
thefe  to  that  of  their  eledlors ;  fo  the  electors  themfelves,  on 
all  great  and  momentous  occafions,  catch  the  general  tone, 
and  dare  not  to  refifl:  the  unanimous  fentiments  of  their 
neighbours.  .  ^ _ ^  _ 

FOREIGN  VIEWS. 

The  flrong  confederacy  that  has  been  formed  between 
Pruflia,  Sweden,  Poland,  I'urkey,  and,  we  may  add,  England 
and  Holland,  is  a  firiking  proof  of  the  united  power  of 

'  THE  RUSSIANS  AND  AUSTRIANS. 

A  general  war  is  on  the  point  of  burfting  out  on  the  continent; 
if  it  be  not  prevented  by  a  fudden  pacification.  Nor  is  it  alto¬ 
gether  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  a  pacification  may  yet  take 
place.  It  was  not  till  after  numerous  and  moft  formidable  ar¬ 
mies  had  been  brought  into  the  field,  which  produced  many 
evolutions,  that  peace  was  made  at  Tefchen,  which  fettled  the 
difpute  concerning  the  fucceflion  of  Bavaria,  between  the  late 
fOvereigns  of  Auftria  and  Pruflia. 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  DISSENSIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

It  was  nobly  faid  by  the  Count  de  Clermont  ‘  the  National 
Aflenably  is  accuftomed  to  ftorms.’  If  the  arduous  work  which 


